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London), and Doctors Thomas Wilson and Michael 
Kearney, afterwards fellows of the college. The Rev. 
Mr. Wolfen and Mr, Lauchlan Macleane knew him well ; 
and he appears to have been slightly remembered by 
Burke and Flood; Richard Malone, afterwards Lord 
Sunderlin; Bishops Bernard, Marlay, and Stopford ; the 
two former afterwards well known in the literary circles 
of London. 

The first notice of his college career was derived from 
Dr. Thomas Wilson. Early in 1776, Mr. Edmond 
Malone, to whose critical labours our poetical literature 
is so much indebted, having collected the works of the 

t for publication in Dublin, in two volumes 12mo 
(1777) —afterwards republished in 1780 by Evans, a 
bookseller in London,—applied to that gentleman for 
such memorials as official records supplied, and in return 
received the following letter, transcribed from the original 
now in possession of the writer. It was never before 
printed. A few memoranda were added of his entry 
into college, and the time of obtaining his degree, which, 
being erroneous in part, need not appear here: the 
former is already and the latter will be hereafter given 


’ correctly ; with a notice of a youthful indiscretion in 


which the poet became involved. 

«T send you,” writes Dr. Wilson, Feb. 24, 1776, « all 
the intelligence I can derive from the college registry re- 
lating to Dr. Goldsmith. ’T will clear up one point, 
which will prove a satisfaction to his surviving friends, 
as it will show that he was never expelled, and that the 
offence for which he was censured was only a juvenile 
indiscretion, and did not in the least affect his moral 
character. 

“While he resided in the college, he exhibited no 
specimens of that genius which in his maturer years 
zaised his character so high. Squalid poverty and its 
concomitants, idleness and despondence, probably checked 
every aspiring hope, and repressed the exertion of his 
talents ; and the savage brutality that shone so conspicu- 
ous in the truly amiable gentleman (Mr. Wilder) who 
was to rule his studies under the notion of a tutor, was 
better calculated to frighten than to allure. 

“«“T well remember, for he was in the class below me, 
that his tutor examining him in the Sen. Soph. class, 
commenced his judgments with a Male, and concluded 
them with a Valde Bene. "T was a mistake that the 
good doctor (the tutor) often fell into, to think he was 
witty when he was simply malicious. Possibly the world 
is obliged for his (Goldsmith’s) works to his idleness 
and miscarriages in the college, which deprived him of 
all hope of rising in the church to a curacy, on which 
he might have comfortably starved to a good old age.” 

The character of the unhappy person to whom the 
direction of his studies was entrusted, “ under the notion 
of a tutor,” as Dr. Wilson expresses it, appears to have 
been wholly unfit, either in temper or general conduct, 
for the superintendence of youth. Many unfavourable 
stories are still told of him in the university ; and the 
mortifications endured by his pupil from mingled caprice 
and harshness, were supposed to have not only obstructed 
his progress in learning, but, by producing despondency 
and irregularities, tinged with a darker hue parts of his 
future life. ‘This person was fixed upon from being the 
younger son ef a gentleman living within a few miles 
of the Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, and Oliver had been especially 
recommended to his care. He possessed considerable 
scientific attainments, clouded by a disposition repre- 
sented as almost savage, and passions so irregular as to 
require for himself that indulgence he rarely extended 
to others. In Dublin he was noted for strength, agility, 
and ferocity ; an instance of which was exhibited in the 
streets by springing, at a bound, from the pavement on 
a hackney coach proceeding at a fast pace, and felling 
to the ground the driver, who had accidentally touched 
his face with the whip. Of his strange caprice or in- 

Justice in the performance of. his public duties, the Rev. 
Dr. Marsh mentioned an instance. When filling the 
senior lecturer’s chair, the first three places were admit- 
ted to be the right of Marsh, Mead, and Hans, the best 
answerers in the order of their names, which he thought 
fit to transpose into the order of Hans, Mead, and Marsh, 
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assigning as the reason the superior euphony of the lat- 
ter arrangement. 

To such students as incurred his dislike, he proved a 
bitter persecutor at the public examinations; and an 
illustration of this disposition appears in the vindictive 
conduct adopted towards another. When a student 
himself, he found constant means of evading college 
discipline, and gaining egress from its walls at night by 
the connivance of a companion, whose window in the 
front square being secured by an iron palisading, a mov- 
able bar had been skilfully introduced unknown to the 
authorities, which admitted of removal at pleasure. Soon 
afterwards (1744) he was elected to a fellowship: the 
office of subdean, who has charge of the general conduct 
of the students, came to him in rotation; and now, from 
being an offender against discipline, he became its most 
strict and often severe preserver. The first exertion of 
authority was a visit to the apartment of which he had 
formerly so often made use, but unexpectedly he found 
the outlet secured. On sternly enquiring of its then 
possessor, a friend of the previous occupier, whether 
there had not been a screw bar before the window, the 
reply was in the affirmative, and that he very well knew 
it. To further questions uttered in an insulting manner, 
by whom the alteration was made, the student (after- 
wards the Rev. Mr. G ,an amiable man) was tempted 
to reply, “ By me, sir; for knew you.” The remark 
was never forgiven ; he assailed him unremittingly ever 
afterwards at the public examinations, and when his 
proficiency admitted of little censure, feund a handle for 
ill-nature and sarcasm in the personal peculiarities of the 
youth. These in return produced retorts not quite in 
keeping with subordination, or the decorum of the place 
and occasion, until at length an opportunity offered of | 
turning him down to the bottom of his class. 

With passions so uncontrolled and unamiable, he 
could be considerate and charitable. On the death of 
Dr. Maguire, about 1768, he succeeded to the mathema- 
tical chair: at his own expense, he published, for the 
benefit of the widow and family, an edition of Newton’s 
arithmetic, prepared for the press by the deceased, with 
copious notes by himself. He intimated likewise a de- 
sign of completing and publishing, from the same kind 
motives, three other unfinished treatises of his predeces- 
sor, on arithmetic, equations, and ratios. And it may be 
remarked that at the moment (1770) he first appeared 
in the press, his quondam pupil, after long struggling 
with obscurity and poverty, had attained the summit of 
literary reputation. The end of this gentleman proved 
as melancholy as his habits had been exceptionable. 
Early in 1770, he quitted the university for one of its 
livings, that of Rathmelton, in the county of Donegal. 
Here, it is said, a female of equivocal character exercised 
such influence in his house as to deny him admission 
when he chose to stop out late at night, amd on atterpt- 
ing at such times to enter by the window, usually met 
with strong resistance, until certain terms of capitulation 
with the party within had been proposed and accepted. 
It is therefore scarcely matter of surprise that he was 
found dead one moruing on the floor of his room, with 
traces of severe contusion, the cause of which, as no in- 
vestigation took place, remained unknown.* 

Few things could be more unfortunate for the pupil 
than the selection—innocently, indeed, for his peculiari- 
ties were not then developed—of such a preceptor. His 
age and thoughtlessness required forbearance ; his tem- 
per and habits some indulgence; his indolence, if it at 
this time existed, rather persuasion than harsh reproofs 
and disgraces; and it further appeared that his tastes 
and favourite pursuits were classical, while those of his 
tutor were devoted toscience. This¥id nottend to allay 
latent prejudices formed by the latter; for the first eighteen 
months indeed no particular instance of hostility on the 
one side, or dislike on the other, is recorded, though we 
had evidence of strong distaste to the usual science course 
in the university having been early imbibed by him, and 











* Communicated by a grand niece of the poet, who 





became, by marriage, singularly enough, connected with 
the unfortunate tutor, to the Rev. John Graham, 


a remembrance of the mortifications it occasioned, re- 
tained by him through life. Poetry and the more ab- 
stract studies have little in common ; matters of fact and 
of imagination rarely retain an equal degree of regard 
to the same minds ; and we can readily conceive a young 
man of lively fancy fonder of exercising its qualities, 
such as they are, than of treasuring up for future use 
the scientific speculations and acquisitions of philoso- 
phers. 

As from the first, he did not hesitate to avow dislike 
to all the graver studies of the place, he at a future time 
appeared to seek an excuse for it; and many years after- 
wards, when writing the life of Parnell, seemed willing 
hypothetically to infer, what he made no attempt to prove, 
that a similar feeling was entertained by that poet. «“ His 
progress,” he says, “ through the college course of study, 
was probably marked with but little splendour ; his ima- 
gination might have been too warm to relish the cold 
logic of Burgersdicius, or the dreary subtleties of Smig- 
lesius.”* By the accounts of his friend Beatty, who 
reasoned with him on his neglect, and the offence likely 
to be taken by his tutor on this account, he expressed 
repeatedly his contempt for mathematics, and greater 
dislike, if possible, towards ethics andlogic. In the same 
spirit he tells us, in the Essay on Polite Literature in 
Europe—“ Mathematics are, perhaps, too much studied 
at our universities. This seems a science to which the 
meanest intellects are equal. I forget who it is that 
says,‘ All men might understand mathematics if they 
would.’ ”+ 

Displeasure, arising from the recollection of reproofs 
incurredyby neglect of this study, may be traced in seve- 
ral passages of thessame work. In the following, in 
addition to an implied condemnation of science, we have 


| an indirect apology for another of his characteristics 


soon afterwards developed—a love of gaiety and social 
enjoyments,—much more easy to censure than at his age 
to resist : 

“ Upon this principle (that of giving, as he says, too 
much encouragement to seminaries of learning) all our 
magnificent endowments of colleges are erroneous, and, 
at best, more frequently entich the prudent than reward 
the ingenious. A lad whose passions are not strong 
enough in youth to mislead him from that path of science 
which his tutors and not his inclination have chalked 
out, by four or five years’ perseverance will probably ob- 
tain every advantage and honour his college can bestow. 
I forget whether the simile has been used before, but I 
would compare the man whose youth has been thus 
passed in the tranquillity of dispassionate prudence to 
liquors that never ferment, and, consequently, continue 
always muddy. Passions may raise a commotion in the 
yeuthful breast, but they disturb only to refine it. How- 
ever this be, mean talents in colleges are often rewarded 
with an easy subsistence. The candidates for preferment 
of this kind often regard their admission as a patent for 
future laziness: so that a life begun in studious labour 
is often continued in luxurious affluence.” 

There is, in these remarks, with perhaps something of 
truth, more of a querulous spirit, arising from his own 
position while in college, the little consideration he en- 
joyed in it, or the mortifications it was his lot to ex- 
perience. It is obviously easy, but fallacious, to censure 
general systems of education, because many of the de- 
tails may be inapplicable to particular individuals. Were 
it distinctly foreseen, that the youth of to-day is to be 
the distinguished poet, statesman, or mathematician of a 
future period, his education might be varied, possibly 
with advantage, though this by no means follows; for 
exclusive devotion to one pursuit is as objectionable in 
education as in other things. But the bent of a boy’s 
mind cannot always be ascertained with precision ; even 
his wishes cannot safely be trusted; and he must, there- 
fore, as the sure method of disciplining and enlarging 





* See Works, vol. iii. 

+ See Works, vol. i. The dislike of Gray to mathe- 
matics and metaphysics seems to have been quite as great 
as that of Goldsmith, 
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his faculties, follow “ that path which his tutors, and not 
his inclinations, have chalked out.” 

That colleges enrich the prudent, is sometimes true ; 
but who are to be rewarded—the attentive or the negli- 
gent! ‘That the ingenious are neglected, is so far from 
being the fact, that young men who exhibit proofs of 
talent, at college, are noticed, praised, and even remem- 
bered, leng after the occasion, in a greater degree than 
their share of merit probably deserved—as the future 
lives of many have furnished little evidence of superior- 
ity. Ingenuity, therefore, in whatever form displayed, 
rarely passes without its reward. But, if the implied 
compact entered into with such institutions—that of 
conforming to the system by which they are conducted— 
be disregarded, no just cause for complaint can fairly 
exist, if their benefits be withheld. Poets, indeed, may 
think otherwise ; and several of our distinguished names 
in that class looked back with little satisfaction te the 
period of their lives spent at a university ; willing, per- 
haps, to forget their own errors or negligences, in the 
occasional defects or mistakes observed in their instruct- 
ers; bui it is idle for the inexperienced to find fault with 
modes of study, or the restraints of disciplines When 
a student complains of his college, the probability is, 
that the college has much more reason to complain of 
him. 

The truth of the simile, employed as illustrative of 
the force of juvenile passions, although repeated in three 
other passages of his writings, is very questionable; for 
many of our greatest men require no such apology for 
their youth. The allusion, however, is to himself. A 
certain thoughtlessness, supposed to belong to the poet- 
ical temperament, became early developed, and a facility 
of temper that rarely resisted importunity of any kind 
gave him the character of good nature. His disposition, 


naturally social and generous, found encouragement in 
kindred associations with youth. Passions at smch sea- 
sons, he informs us, lead to pleasure; and his, from all 
the accounts that can now be gleaned, appear not to 
have been inactive, although no specific breaches of pro- 
priety, or of college siscipline, were at that period laid 


to his charge. ‘The general effect is supposed to have 
fostered that disinclination to the proper studies of the 
place, which on other occasions he felt disposed to attri- 
bute wholly to taste. The expenses incurred in amuse- 
ments but ill suited the nature of his supplies, at all 
times of a scanty description. A story has been told of 
his having at this period formed an imprudent female 
attachment; which, but for interposition of some of his 
friends, was likely to have terminated in marriage. 

One of the qualifications which ensured popularity 
among fellow-students, but often dangerous to the pos- 
sessor, from the temptations to which it leads, was the 
talent of singing a good song. His voice, naturally 
tolerable, acquired more power by cultivation, and, by a 
little taste and skilful management, became very agreea- 
ble. In London, to a late period of life, he amused his 
friends with Irish songs, exhibiting much of the peculiar 
humour of his ceuntry. A taste for music formed an 
additional recommendation, though perhaps with no con- 
siderable knowledge of it as a science. He played 
tolerably well on the German flute. It is recorded, that 
even at this time, whenever vexed by temporary annoy- 
ances, he had recourse to this instrument, and blew it 
with a kind of mechanical vehemence, until his equani- 
mity of temper returned. 

Early in 1747, his father, whose character he took 
pleasure in sketching, in several of his productions, died ; 
the induction of his successsor, the Rev. Mr. Wynne, 
taking place in the March of that year. The wealth of 
the family, never, 43 we have seen, great, or as he him- 
self hints, well husbanded, necessarily suffered a serious 
diminution. The means of the widow were little more 
than sufficient to provide the necessaries of life for 
the other branches of her family ; remittances to Oliver 
therefore ceased, and his prospects became darker than 
ever. In this situation it would have been necessary to 
have withdrawn from college, b:-: for the occasional con- 
tribution of friends, among whom his uncle Contarine 
formed the principal: these were from their nature limit- 
ed, and perhaps irregular. His difficulties were conse- 
quently considerable, during the whole of his subsequent 
stay in the university, and no doubt often occasioned 
that state of “ squalid poverty,” of which Dr. Wilson 
speaks. In this situation, a constitutional buoyancy, or, 
as he phrases it in another place, “a knack at hoping,” 








kept him from despair; but, when combined with the 
reproaches of his tutor, rendered frequent despondency 
and depression unavoidable. Under such circumstances, 
he was more than once driven to the necessity of. pawn- 
ing his books, until the stated supply arrived, o: some 
friendly hand interposed to release them; when, on such 
emergencies, Beatty would lend him others for the. pur- 
poses of study. The disposal of the books coming to 
the knowledge of the tutor, he, in addition to bitter 
taunts and reprehension, said he was like the silly fellow 
in Horace—Mutat quadrata rotundis. 

There is, we are assured, no stimulus to ingenuity 
like distress, Goldsmith was now taught, for the first 
time, to draw upon his resources in a mode which, how- 
ever beneath the dignity, was not inappropriate, to the 
calling of the future poet. This was the composition of 
street ballads, to which Beatty knew him frequently to 
resort, when in want of small sums for present. exi- 
gencies. ‘The price of these was five shillings each—and 
all that he wrote found a ready sale at a shop known as 
the sign of the Rein-deer, in Mountrath-strect. None of 
the names of these verses were recollected at the time 
Mr. Beatty related the fact to his friends, but popular 
occurrences commonly supplied the subjects.* Poor as 
they may be supposed to have been in character, from 
the remuneration received, and the class for whom in- 
tended, he is said to have exhibited for his offspring all 
the partiality of a parent, by strolling the streets at night 
to hear them sung, and marking the degree of applause 
which each received from the auditors. 


—_— 
CHAPTER III. 


Riot of the students—Sentence upon Goldsmith and others— 
Absents himself from the university—Anecdotes—Takes the 
degree of B. A.—His father. 

In May, 1747, a riot of the students of Trinity Col- 
lege, in which he took part, had nearly involved him in 
more serious difficulties than any yet experienced, al- 
though his tutor (for such was the character of this gen- 
tleman) was said to have encouraged, privately, what he 
was afterwards called upon to punish in his corporate 
capacity. A few of the particulars are given by Dr. 
Wilson, in the postscript to the letter to Malone, already 
quoted : 

“ Several scholars were expelled for raising a sedition 
and riot in the city of Dublin. It was occasioned by a 
report that a scholar had been arrested in Fleet street. 
To revenge this supposed insult, a numerous body of 
scholars rushed into town, under the command of Gal- 
lows Walsh—who in those days was controller-general 
of riots—explored the dens of the bailiffs, conducted the 
prisoners in triumph to the college, and pumped them 
soundly in the old cistern. In those days of primitive 
simplicity, the pumping of constables wasa very fashion- 
able amusement. The commander then proposed break- 
ing open Newgaté, and making a general jail delivery. 
The enterprise was attempted, but failed for want of 
cannon. Roe, who was the cunstable of the castle, and 
was. well supplied with artillery, repulsed the assailants; 
and some townsmen, whose curiosity induced them to 
become spectators of this futile attempt, were killed in 
the action. 

“Goldsmith, though not a principal, was present at 
the transaction, and was publicly admonished for aiding 
and abetting the riot—in the words of the sentence, guod 
seditioni favisset et tumultuantibus opem tulisset.” 

So flagrant a breach of university discipline as this 
tiot proved, and the loss of life by which it was attended, 
called for the most serious enquiry and punishment, In 
consequence, four of the ringleaders, (not five, as stated 
in the preceding account,) were expelled, and four others, 
something less guilty, though prominent in the fray, 
among whom was Goldsmith, publicly admonished. Such 
a punishment, though not slight at that time, would now 
preclude the offender from a degree. The following is 
the sentence passed on this occasion, after noticing the 
expulsion of the others: ‘ 

“ Et cum constat insuper Oliverum Goldsmith (three 
other names are likewise mentioned,) Auic seditioni 
Savisse et tumultuantibus opem tulisse visum et pra- 





* Mr. Crofton Croket-is now making an extensive 
collection of the ballads of Ireland ; and it is just possi- 
ble that, by peculiar allusion or phraseology, something 
of Goldsmith may be detected. 





posito et sociis senicribus pradictos Oliverum Gold. 
smith (cum aliis) publice admonere et hanc admonitionem 
in album Collegii referri.” 

To efface as much as possible the unfavourable im. 
pression made by this occurrence, as well as to add te 
his means of support, he appears to have exerted himself 
with some effect. In the month following the reprimand, 
June 15, 1747, he seems to have tried for a scholarship; 
but, failing in this great object of ambition, was elected 
an exhibitioner, on the foundation of Erasmus Smyth— 
a person who, dying in 1669, left a large fortune to 
charitable uses, under the management of the principal 
official personages of Ireland, and, among other bequests, 
sums for two fellowships and thirty-five exhibitions in 
the university—twenty. being of the larger, and fifteen 
of the smaller description. Goldsmith’s was one of the 
latter. Out of nineteen elected on this occasion, his 
name stands seventeenth on the list. The emolument 
was trifling, being no more than about thirty shillings; 
but the credit something, for it was the first distinction 
he had obtained in his college career. It seems, how- 
ever, to. have been but a short time enjoyed. In the 
September, December, and following March quarters, a 
cross appears against his name in the books, signifying 
either suspension or absence in the country, though the 
former is said to have been the reason; and in June, 
1784, it is omitted altogether in the list of exhibitioners, 
The cause is considered to have been an act of venial 
imprudence, mentioned by his sister, and probably pro- 
duced by joy for the recent honour he had received ; so 
that its celebration would seem to have proved the occa- 
sion of its loss, 

He had invited a party of young friends of both sexes 
from the city, to supper and a dance, in his chambers, 
when his tutor, hearing of the irregularity, proceeded 
thither, addressed him in gross terms of abuse before his 
guests, and being probably irritated by the replies of the 
pupil, at length proceeded to the unwarrantable extremity 
of personal chastisement. The effect of this violence 
upon a sensitive mind like that of Goldsmith, may be 
conceived. He thought himself irretrievably disgraced ; 
and with that “exquisite sensibility of contempt,” of 
which he speaks on another occasion, determined to for. 
sake, not only the scene of his mortification, but his 
country—and, unknown even to his friends, seek his 
fortune in a kinder region. 

With this view, he disposed of his books and clothes, 
and quitted the university, but loitered in Dublin until, 
with no more than a shilling left, he set out for Cork. 
His intention was to embark there for some other coun- 
try, he knew not whither. On this shilling he supported 
himeelf, as he affirmed, for three days; and then parting 
by degrees with his clothes, was at length reduced to 
such extremity of famine that, after fasting twenty-four 
hours, he thought a handful of gray pease, given him by 
a girl at a wake, the most comfortable repast he had ever 
made. Fatigue and privation produced what, perhaps, 
persuasion might not have effected—convictiun of his 
folly and imprudence. The project of going to America 
(for this seemed his destination) was therefore for the 
present abandoned. His steps turned gradually home- 
ward ; and when near enough to communicate with his 
brother, he sent forward a messenger to announce his 
situation—and Henry, who immediately went to the as- 
sistance of the wanderer, clothed, and carried him back 
to college, where something of a reconciliation was 
attempted with the tutor. 

It is not to be supposed this was ery cordial or per- 
manent. He who descends te personal outrage ona 
youth nearly of man’s estate, will scarcely forgive the 
object of his violence ; nor will the latter look for a friend 
or instructer in one whom he must consider as a tyrant. 
These feelings, no doubt, operated in the minds of both. 
The pupil became despondent, and, if not sulky, indif- 
ferent, probably, to applause or censure—while the tutor, 
irritated by what he deemed neglect or dislike, perse- 
cuted him, as we learn from Dr. Wilson and others, at 
the quarterly examinations, by sarcastic taunts or ironi- 
cal praises, galling in the extreme to a youth of sensi- 
bility. One of the scenes to which this mutual aversion 
gave rise, was related by his friend, Mr. Beatty, a witness 
on the occasion ; and it is characteristic of others which 
occurred in the public intercourse of the tutor, not with 
ene only, but several of bis pupils. 

While lecturing his class, in the spring of 1748, he 
desired Goldsmith to explain the centre of gravity, which, 
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poor 
however, he was unable todo. The former then went 
through a formal explanation, and when he had finished, 
sternly called out, « Now, blockhead, where is your cen- 
tre of gravity !” ; Annoyed by the terms of the repgoof, 
and probably desirous of indulging his humour at the 
expense of the lecturer’s dignity, Oliver, in his usual 
slow, hollow tone of enunciation, after the preface of 
«Why, doctor, by your definition, I think it must be 
some where——” added a term too coarse for repetition. 
This totally discomposed the gravity of all the auditors, 
and excited, not unreasonably, the anger of their in- 
structer, who, after a severe rebuke for ignorance and 
impertinence, turned him down to the bottom of the class. 
This anecdote, which was often told in conversation 
to Bishop Percy, is confirmed by a memorandum re- 
cently discovered by the writer, in the senior lecturer’s 
book, under the date of May 9th, 1748—where it is 
briefly recorded, “ Goldsmith turned down.” 

The other memoranda relating to him in the university 
books, are few. T'wice he is “ cautioned” fer neglecting 
Greek lecture, and thrice commended for diligence in 
attending it, or, in the phrase used on such occasions, 
«receives the thanks of the house.” In the buttery 
books, the fines against him are numerous, though not 
more so than are affixed to the names of many others, 
and all very trifling in amount; his general conduct 
therefore does not seém to have been marked, in the 
opinion of the high college authority, who obligingly 
rendered his aid in the search for these particulars, by 
any unusual irregularity. He was said, by Dr. Michael 
Kearney, a cetemporary during the last year of his resi- 
dence, and afterwards fellow of the college, to have 
gained a premium at a Christmas examination ; which, 
being more strict than others, is considered the most 
honourable of any given during the year. But, after a 
diligent examination, no trace of this honour is to be 
found. The fact, nevertheless, may have been as stated ; 
for the doctor was considered good authority, and some 
of the records of that period are mislaid. The probable 
year was 1748—for, in the preceding Christmas quarter, 
his exhibition, as we have seen, was suspended, and in 
that of 1746 he had been cautioned on the subject of 
Greek lecture. 

The records which supply these notices, slight, though 
not uninteresting in their details, furnish evidence of the 
diligence and success which attended his friend Beatty ; 
who, in mentioning the misadventures of the poet, sel- 
dom adverted to his own merits or distinctions, obtained 
when a fellow student. These appear to have been 
numerous: his name is constantly to be found among 
those commended for diligence ; he receives a premium, 
when poor Goldsmith is “turned down ;” and certifi- 
cates, considered as substitutes for other premiums, were 
awarded on other occasions. Yet, how capricious are 
the ultimate distributions of fame! Beatty, thus com- 
mended and successful, entered into the church, encoun- 
tered no material difficulties in life, found his sphere, 
perhaps, circumscribed by the useful, though unosten- 
tatious duties of a parish priest—and though always 
known as a clever man, found no inducement to come 
before the world as a candidate for further distinction. 
While Goldsmith, sometimes idle, sometimes reglected, 
or neticed only to be censured, pursuing, it may be said, 
No certain calling, a wanderer for no inconsiderable por- 
tion of his life, friendless and long obscure, living in 
difficalties, and dying in them, has left a reputation 
which promises to be unfading. Contrasts of this kind 
have given rise to the common, though inconsiderate, 
censure applied to colleges, for not better discriminating 
the characters of youth; as if discrimination were at 
such time practicable to any sagacity. Besides, circum- 
stances so continually modify, or even create talent, that 
all the practical conclusion we can draw is, not hastily 
to attempt to gage the exact dimensions of youthful 
intellect. 

When free from the influence of indolence or de- 
spondency, and no longer seen “lounging about the 
college gate,” in the words of a cotempor:ry, (Dr. 
Wolfen,) he seems not to have neglected a talent for 
poetry. Instances of this appear to have been remem- 
bered by that gentleman and ethers—being partly original 
compositions of a light description, or translations from 
the classics. These, like other college exercises, when 
Not preserved by the party themselves, interested no one 
else, and were forgotten with the occasion. In allusion 
to this poetical talent, and when the fact would have 
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been readily known by enquiry, he many years after- 
wards told Mr. Malone, in London, when conversing 
about the university, that, “though he made no great 
figure in mathematics, which was a study much in repute 
there, he could turn an ode of Horace into Emglish bet- 
ter than any of them.” To this date is assigned the 
translation from Macrobius, which appeared in the first 
edition (1759) of the Enquiry into Polite Learning in 
Europe. It is likewise believed, that at this time was 
sketched the tale of the “ Double Transformation,” which 
appears in his works, commencing,— 


“ Secluded from domestic strife, 
Jack Bookworm led a college life: 
A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive. 
He drank his glass and cracked his joke, 
And freshmen wondered as he spoke.” 


For in the original draught the following allusion, after- 
wards omitted, occurs to the adventure for which he 
received the public admonition— 


« And told the tales oft told before, 
Of bailiffs pump’d and proctors bit, 
At college how he showed his wit.” 

At the period of quitting college and selling his books, 
in consequence of the tutor’s assault upon him, his 
Greek Lexicon, no doubt as being of some value, was 
among the number. This volume, Scapula’s folio, the 
writer has every reason to believe is now in his posses- 
sion ; the gift of a lady whose scholarship is among the 
least of her merits—whose piety is as unfeigned as her 
philanthropy is extensive, and in whom the unostenta- 
tious charities of Dublin find one of their most perse- 
vering and zealous supporters.* By the account of this 
lady, it appears that, when in search of a lexicon several 
years ago, she met with it on the stall of an illiterate 
bookseller, who, however, placed some additional value 
on the volume, from the autographs of the poet, of which 
there are more than a dozen scattered in the margins, 
and bearing every mark of being his handwriting. Some 
are simply his name; others, in imitation of the then 
style of franking, are marked “ Free, Oliver Goldsmith ;” 
one or two, containing certain promises, more familiar 
to him than that of the assumed parliamentary privilege, 
namely, “J promise to pay, &c. &c., Oliver Goldsmith.” 
All indicative of what we may conceive to have been his 
employment in an idle or amusing mood. Few details 
of the history of this volume could be given at the time 
of the purchase, and even these are forgotten, excepting 
that it had passed through one or two other hands—the 
title page is wanting, and it bears traces of very venera- 
ble age. From the expensive nature af the work, it had 
probably been the gift of his uncle Goldsmith, and used 
by him when in the same retreat of learning. 

The poor are commonly said to be improvident. And 
Goldsmith, by all accounts, failed to manage his scanty 
finances with the care that his necessities required ; an 
imprudent benevolence, as it would seem, to distressed 
objects, proving the cause of serious inconvenience to 
himself. Illustrative of this point of character, Mr. Ed- 
ward Mills, of Mount Prospect, in Roscommon, his rela- 
tive, and who entered college about two years after him, 
told a ludicrous story, which, though obviously exag- 
gerated, may have had some foundation in truth. He 
was a professed wit and punster, and therefore the anec- 
dote probably lost nothing in the narration: it may 
likewise owe something to the whim of the poet, whose 
humour was sometimes sufficiently broad and practical. 

Mills, whose family, in Roscommon, was opulent, pos- 
sessing a handsome allowance at the university, occa- 
sionally furnished his relative with small supplies, and 
frequently invited him to breakfast. On being sum- 
moned, on one occasion, to this repast, he declared from 
within, to the messenger, his inability to rise, and that, 
to enable him to do so, they must come to his assistance, 
by forcing open the door. This was accordingly done 
by Mills; who found his cousin, mot on his bed, but 
literally in it, having ripped part of the ticking and im- 
mersed himself in the feathers—from which situation, as 








* Miss K , whose name the writer would have 
pleasure in giving at length, were he not apprehensive 
of offending that female reserve which frequently renders 
us unable to bestow, by name, due praise on the greatest 





benefactors of our species. 





alleged, he found difficulty in extricating himself. By 
his own account, in explanation of this strange scene, 
after the merriment which it occasioned had subsided, it 
at appeared that, while strolling in the suburbs, the pre- 
ceding evening, he met a poor woman with five children, 
who told a pitiful story of her husband being in the 
hospital, and herself and offspring destitute of food, and 
of a place of shelter for the night; and that, being from 
the country, they knew no person to whom, under such 
circumstances, they could apply with hope of relief. 
The appeal, to one of his sensitive disposition, was irre- 
sistible ; but, unfortunately, he had no money. In this 
situation, he brought her to the college gate, sent out his 
blankets to cover the wretched group, and part of his 
clothes, in order to sell for their present subsistence— 
and, finding himself cold during the night, from want of 
the usual covering, had hit upon the expedient just 
related, for supplying the place of his blankets. 

The substance of this story will scarcely be thought 
improbable, when we know that, on several occasions in 
future life, he reduced himself, from similar motives, to 
equal inconvenience ; though he saw, and felt, and had 
resolution, to stigmatise his imprudence, at the very mo- 
ment he was guilty of it. His justice, through life, 
seems to have maintained a constant, though ineffectual, 
centest with his generosity ; none could read more im- 
pressive lessons on prudence, or prastise them less, even 
against his conviction. ‘“ Frugality, and even avarice, 
in the lower orders of mankind,” he writes to his brother, 
in 1759, “ are trueambition. These afford the only lad- 
der for the poor to rise to preferment. Teach, then, my 
dear sir, to your son, thrift and economy: let his poor 
wandering uncle’s example be placed before his eyes.” 
Much more, in the same strain, will be found in a sub- 
sequent letter. 

“ Misers,” he says, in an essay written in the same 
year, when, it will be seen, that he had suffered from the 
neglect of his own maxims, “ are generally characterised 
as men without honour, or without humanity, who live 
only to accumulate, and to this passion sacrifice every 
other happiness. They have been described as madmen, 
who, in the midst of abundance, banish every pleasure, 
and make, from imaginary wants, real necessities. But 
few, very few, correspond to this exaggerated picture; 
and perhaps there is not one in whom all these circum- 
stances are united. Instead of this, we find the sober 
and industrious branded, by the vain and the idle, with 
this odious appellation; men who, by frugality and 
labour, raise themselves above their equals, and contri- 
bute their share of industry to the common stock.” 

Full of the subject, he returns to it in another paper 
of the Bee; and the exhortations are so earnest as to 
impress the belief of the most consummate prudence in 
him who could stute its advantages so eloquently : 

“ The ancient Romans, more rational than we in this 
particular (their estimation of frugality), were very far 
from misplacing their admiration or praise. Instead of 
regarding the practice of parsimony as low or vicious, 
they made it synonymous even with probity. They es- 
teemed those virtues so inseparable that the known ex- 
pression of Vir Frugi, signified, at one and the same 
time, a sober and managing man, an honest man, and a 
man of substance.” Not yet satisfied with admonitions, 
meant to impress his convictions in the strongest man- 
ner, he recurs a fourth time to the same theme, which 
seems at this period to have possessed his mind, in the 
spirit of determined economy ; but it is not necessary to 
quote his sentiments at length here. Were not princi- 
ple and practice contantly seen at variance in the conduct 
of the wisest men, it would be difficult to conceive how 
such a man could be improvident. 

On the 27th of February, 1749, he was admitted to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Mr. Malone first ascer- 
tained the date, from the communication of Dr. Wilson; 
but, on subsequent search being made, the official docu- 
ment could not be found: doubts were consequently 
entertained of the accuracy of the statement, and belief 
generally expressed, that he had never taken a degree at 
all—though, it now appears, without cause. 

His name was first found, by the present writer, in 
he list of such as had right of access to the college 
ibrary, to which, by the rules, graduates only are admis- 
ible, and who, previous to admission, write their names 

1a volume kept for that purpose. Pursuing the en- 
uiry, by permission of the college authorities, he was 
hown by the Rev. Dr. Phibbs, the registrar, the original 
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record—where, in this his final connection with the 
university, his name appears last upon the list of those 
who acyuired a similar degree on the same day, as it is 
last in the list of sizers on the day of entering it. 

Misled by hasty examination of the records, Dr. Wil- 
son, in the communication to Malone, already mentioned, 
concluded that the degree had been obtained two years 
after the regular time; but this is likewise a mistake. 
On reference to dates, it will be found that his period of 
residence was no more than four years; and on further 
enquiry of the heads of the university, they agreed that 
he had been admitted in due course, 

The attainment of this distinction, all that he now 
expected or sought from his college, caused a speedy 
return to the country—not indisposed to quit a scene of 
which the mortifications, in his estimate, counterbalanced 
some of the advantages. His career while there was 
censidered, at home, a failure. His father had lived to 
witness only a partial frustration of his hopes; and 
although Mr. Constantine, as his daughter, Mrs. Lawder, 
very well remembered, still formed a good opinion of his 
talents, it was otherwise with many of his nearest con- 
nections—who, from the straitened circumstances of his 
mother, left nearly destitute herself, found their generosity 
occasionally taxed for his support. To this feeling there 
is obvious allusion, as Mrs. Hodson acknowledged, in 
one of the papers in the “ Citizen of the World,” where, 
under the character of the Man in Black, he adverts, with 
characteristic love of family history, to this period of his 
life, and to his distaste for mathematics : 


“ The first opportunity he (nis father) had of finding 
his expectations disappointed, was in the middling figure 
I made at the university. He had flattered himself that 
he should soon see me rising into the foremost rank in 
literary reputation, but was mortified to find me utterly 
unnoticed and unknown. His disappointment might 
have been partly ascribed to his having overrated my 
talents, and partly to my dislike of mathematical reason- 
ings, at a time when my imagination and memory, yet 
unsatisfied, were more eager after new objects than de- 
sirous of reasoning upon those I knew. This however 
did not please my tutors, who observed, indeed, that I 
was a little dull; but at the same time allowed that 
I seemed to be very good-natured, and had no harm 
in me.” 

To this very amiable father, the son, by his power in 
the delineation of character, has given celebrity in three 
of his sketches ; one in the paper just quoted; a second 
in Dr. Primrose, in the “ Vicar of Wakefield ;” and a 
third, as the family always stated, in reference to his 
spiritual character, in the Preacher in the “ Deserted 
Village.” Each has peculiarities that distinguish it from 
the other, yet touched so skilfully that, with some varia- 
tion, they cannot be said to offer a contradiction. By 
traditional notices gleaned from his descendants and in 
the neighbourhood, before all who had known him per- 
sonally had passed away, he appears to have been one 
of that numerous class in Ireland who, with very warm 
hearts, want counterbalancing discretion to keep within 
the rules of necessary prudence; who are benevolent as 
much from impulse as principle ; hospitable, sometimes 
at the expense of their families; and prone, from this 
national propensity or weakness, to prize the reputation 
of generosity above more thriving virtues. He was 
learned, sincere, of simple manners, but possessed of 
little knowledge of the world beyond the sphere of his 
calling and the rural affairs of the vicinity ; and to a de- 
ception practised upon him at the fair of Athlone, in 
some unthrifty bargain, is ascribed the origin of the story 
of Moses and the green spectacles. 

Inattention to worldly matters, a certain eccentricity 
of character, and inability to get forward in life, seem to 
have characterised the Goldsmith race ; for in conversing 
with three of its branches, in as many different quarters 
of Ireland, the remark of each ran in nearly the same 
words :—*“ The Goldsmiths were always a strange fami- 
ly ; they rarely acted like other people ; their hearts were 
always in the right place, but their heads seemed to be 
doing any thing but what they ought.” A competent 
authority, resident in the neighbourhood, made a similar 
observation, when communicating some traditional no- 
tices of the poet twenty-five years ago; aad the remark 
is said to hold good to the present time :—“Several of 
the family and name,” writes this gentleman, “live near 
Elphin, who, as well as the poet, were and are remark- 





able for their worth, but of no cleverness in the affairs 
of the world.”’* 

In the sketch of his father, in the history of the 
“ Man in Black,” it will be observed how tenderly the 
son touches upon the parental or family failing of im- 
providence, which is made almost to “lean to virtue’s 
side ;” and in writing it, he probably meant to apologise 
for that disregard of the maxims of prudence in him- 
self, arising from an overflow of benevolence, which we 
may thus be induced to believe had its origin in paternal 
example :— 

“ My father, the younger son of a good family, was 
possessed of a small living in the church. His educa- 
tion was above his fortune, and his generosity greater 
than his education. Poor as he was, he had his flatterers 
still poorer than himself: for every dinner he gave them, 
they returned him an equivalent in praise; and this was 
all he wanted. The same ambition that actuates a mo- 
narch at the head of his army, influenced my father at 
the head of his table; he told the story of the ivy-tree, 
and that was laughed at; he repeated the jest of the 
two scholars and one pair of breeches, and the company 
laughed at that; but the story of Taffy in the sedan- 
chair was sure to set the table in a roar. Thus his 
pl e inc J in proportion to the pleasure he gave ; 
he loved all the world, and he fancied all the world loved 
him. 

“ As his fortune was but small, he lived up to the 
very extent of it: he had no intention of leaving his 
children money, for that was dross; he was resolved 
they should have learning, for learning, he used to ob- 
serve, was better than silver or gold. For this purpose 
he undertook to instruct us himself, and took as much 
care to forin our morals as to prove our understanding. 
We were told that universal benevolence was what first 
cemented society: we were taught to consider all the 
wants of mankind as our own; to regard the Auman 
face divine with affection and esteem; he wound us up 
to be mere machines of pity, and rendered us incapable 
of withstanding the slightest impulse made either by 
real or fictitious distress. In a word, we were perfectly 
instructed in the art of giving away thousands, before 
we were taught the more necessary qualifications of 
getting a farthing.” 

However disposed to quit the university, Oliver found 
little to allure him to the country ; the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of his nearest connections enabling them to 
do little more than afford him a temporary home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodson lived in the house at Lissoy, after the 
death of his father. His mother remained there also for 
atime; but removing soon afterwards to Ballymahon, 
occupied a small house, (still an object of interest to 
visiters, forming one corner of the road to Edgeworths- 
town,) and survived about twenty years, as would ap- 
pear, in very confined circumstances. Henry, the 
clergyman, who served the curacy of his late father’s 
parish, and whose school was at this period limited, lived 
at the original family residence of Pallas; as appears by 
the copy of a deed in the registry of Dublin, stating that 
“the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, clerk, of Pallismore, in the 
county of Longford, as eldest son and heir-at-law of the 
late Charles Goldsmith, confirms to Daniel Hodson the 
lands assigned to him by his late father, in lieu of the 
marriage portion with his daughter Catherine.” It bears 
date December 13th and 14th, 1750. 

For about two years, according to the verbal account 
given by Mrs. Hodson to the Rev. Mr. Handcock, in 
1790, the future poet “ having no jixed object in view, 
continued visiting about among his friends,” which may 
have tended to render habits naturally careless still more 
unsettled and irregular. Occasionally he is said to have 
assisted his brother in his school, the only return in his 
power to make for unintermitted protection and friend- 
ship; but to one of his temperament, an effort of no 
ordinary resolution. To this first initiation into the 
drudgery of teaching, was probably owing that. disgust 
to the exercise of a profession honourable in itself, 
which he ever afterwards felt and hesitated not to avow, 








* The Rev. Dr. Strean; in an “Essay on Light 
Reading,” by the Rev. Ed. Mangin. ‘This intelligent 
clergyman furnished several suggestions, likewise, to the 
writer, for which he is obliged. The name of Goldsmith 
is now, as is said by some of its branches, extinct in that 
neighbourhood, Elphin, but several relatives by the fe- 
male branches remain. 





although compelled to resort to it as the means of sul 
sistence when thrown upon his own resources, At 
Lissoy he likewise spent a considerable portion of time, 
entering into the rural sports and occupations of his 
brother-in-law with the usual ardour of a young and 
unoccupied mind. Through life he preserved the fondest 
attachment to this spot; often revisiting it, as he said, 
in imagination, although restrained, by circumstances he 
could not control, from realising in person what memory 
delighted to retrace; and indeed a man of warm affe. 
tions looks back upon few things with more satisfaction 
than the scenes and the friends of his youth. One of 
his subsequent letters enters strongly into these feelings; 
he remembers his acquaintance and country, he says, 
with the strongest affection,—yet stops to ask why this 
is,—when from the one he experienced no more than 
common civility, and from the other brought nothing 
away but his brogue and his blunders? On the same 
occasion he alludes, in a strain of fond recollection, to 
the scenery around Lissoy, presenting, he warmly says, 
“the most pleasing horizon in nature.” 

Under the influence of similar feelings, and nearly in 
the same language as in these letters, he commences one 
of his essays ; the locality, though not expressly named, 
will be immediately obvious to the reader :— 

«“ When I reflect on the unambitious retirement in 
which I passed the earlier part of my life in the country, 
I cannot avoid feeling some pain in thinking that those 
happy days are never to return. In that retreat all na- 
ture seemed capable of affording pleasure; I then made 
no refinements on happiness, but could be pleased with 
the most awkward eflorts of rustic mirth ; thought cross- 
purposes the highest stretch of human wit; and ques- 
tions and commands the most rational way of spending 
the evening. Happy could so charming an illusion still 
continue ! I find that age and knowledge only contribute 
to sour our dispositions. My present enjoyments may 
be more refined, but they are infinitely less pleasing. 
The pleasure the best actor gives, can no way compare 
to that I have received from a country wag who imitated 
a quaker’s sermon. The music of the finest singer is 
dissonance to what I felt when our old dairy-maid sung 
me into teers with Johnny Armstrong’s last Good Night, 
or the cruelty of Barbara Allen.” 

In conversation, he has been known to refer to this 
spot with something of pride as his family residence: 
and in his writings, on more than one occasion, felt 
pleasure in recalling a scene where his father had fed 
the hungry, and sometimes lodged the houseless. The 
“ Deserted Village” points to the exertion of this bene- 
volence in several points of view ; while the * Vicar of 
Wakefield,” in describing his abode, and the inmates to 
whom it formed an oecasional home, is made to advert 
to it in others; the resort of idle and poor relatives, or 
of those who claim to be such, to families raised a little 
above them in cundition, will be familiar to all acquaint- 
ed with Ireland, in the following sketch :— 

“ As we lived near the road, we often had the travel- 
ler or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for 
which we had great reputation ; and I profess, with the 
veracity of an historian, that I never knew one of them 
find fault with it. Our cousins, too, even to the for- 
tieth remove, all remembered their affinity without the 
help of the herald’s office, and came very frequently 
to see us. Some of them did us no great honour 
by these claims of kindred; as we had the blind, the 
maimed, and the halt amongst the number. However, 
my wife always insisted that, as they were the same 
flesh and blood, they should sit with us at the same 
table. So that if we had not very rich, we generally 
had very happy friends about us; for this remark will 
hold good through life, that the poorer the guest, the 
better pleased he ever is with being treated ; and as some 
men gaze with admiration at the colours of a tulip, or 
the wing of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer 
of happy faces. 

“ However, when any one of our relations was found 
to be a person of very bad character, a troublesome 
guest, or one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving 
my house I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or 
a pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value; 
and I always had the satisfaction of finding he never 
came back to return them. By this the house was cleared 
of such as we did not like ; but never was the family of 
Wakefield known to turn the traveller or the poor de- 
pendent out of doors.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Declines to take orders—Ballymahon—Accepts a tutorship— 
Travels to Cork—Reputed poetical attempts— Adopts the pro- 
fession of physic—Edinburgh—Mr. Lachlan Macleane. 


Goldsmith’s family, desirous of securing a respectable 
profession, as well as provision for one without either, 
wished him to take orders, under the belief that they 
could advance him in the church; but to this he felt a 
settled repugnance. “For the clerical profession,” said 
Mrs. Hodson, “he had no liking ; having always a strong 
inclination for visiting foreign countries.” 

The real motives, judging from sentiments expressed 
in future life, and which he probably did not now think 
proper to disclose, appear to have been conscientious 
conviction of being unfitted by temperament for the sa- 
cred office, and a consequent dislike to undertake the 
performance of duties which he knew he wanted the 
requisite inclination to fulfil. All men, even such as are 
estimable in many respects, are not necessarily fitted for 
clergymen ; they should be naturally disposed toward 
the calling, and not the calling made matter of con- 
venience to their families or to themselves. So high an 
opinion had he formed of the purity of conduct neces- 
sary to such as attempted to admonish or to instruct 
their fellows from the sacred volume, that at a late pe- 
riod of life, as will be hereafter seen, when even requested 
to read prayers in a private family, he declined with the 
remark, “ that he did ndt deem himself good enough.” 

At length, induced by the persuasions of Mr. Conta- 
rine, whom it would have been ingratitude to disobey, 
he presented himself before the Bishop of Elphin, Dr. 
Synge, for ordination, and, by the account of his sister, 
was rejected on the plea of being too young. The tra- 
dition in the diocess is, that he had neglected the proper 
professional studies, and that an exaggerated statement 
had reached the bishop of his irregularities at college ; 
while Dr, Strean alludes to a rumour, not at all impro- 
bable from his thoughtlessness and reputed love of gay 
dress, of some prejudice being formed against him from 
appearing before the bishop in scarlet breeches. What- 
ever was the cause of rejection, he does not seem to 
have made a second attempt: the first he probably sup- 
posed enough to satisfy his friends; and the result did 
not displease himself, in escaping from what he consider- 
ed the restraints of a clerical life. One of these re- 
straints, frivolous no doubt and boyish as he afterwards 
considered it, was dislike to the usual dress of the pro- 
fession; and in the paper already mentioned in the 
« Citizen of the World,” it is thus alluded to :— 

“ After I had resided at college seven years, my father 
died and left me——his blessing. ‘Thus shoved from 
shore, without ill-nature to protect, or cunning to guide, 
or proper stores to subsist me in so dangerous a voyage, 
I was obliged to embark in the wide world at twenty-two. 
But, in order to settle in life, my friends advised (for 
they always advise, when they begin to despise us,) they 
advised me, I say, to go into orders. 

“To be obliged to wear a long wig when I liked a 
short one, or a black coat when I generally dressed in 
brown, I thought was such a restraint upon my liberty 
that I absolutely rejected the proposal. A priest in Eng- 
land is not the same mortified creature with a bonze in 
China, * * I rejected a life of luxury, indolence, and 
ease, from no other consideration than that boyish one 
of dress. So that my friends were now perfectly satis- 
fied I was undone; and yet they thought it a pity, for 
one that had not the least harm in him, and was so very 

good-natured.” : 

The vicinity of Ballymahon to his usual places of 
residence, carried him frequently thither, to enjoy such 
society as a small town in a rude district of country 
afforded. The province of Connaught and its borders 
have been always considered, even in Ireland, backward 
and unpromising; the land in many places for miles to- 
gether, sterile ; cultivation where it exists imperfect ; the 
houses of the gentry fewer in number, and more widely 
scattered than in the other provinces; and the people 
less advanced in the arts, comforts, and knowledge of 
civilised life. There were, at the period in question, still 
more traces of Celtic manners and peculiarities among 
them than at present; much simplicity, hospitality, and 
pride, mingled with habits of a ruder kind, little inter- 
course with strangers, defective education, and little ap- 
Preciation of the advantages of literature. He adverts 
to the state of society as he found it, in one of his let- 








ters; enquiring why “he should be fond of a spot 
where the country is not fine, and the company not 
good; where vivacity is supported by some humble 
cousin who has just folly enough to earn his dinner; 
and where more money has been spent in the encou- 
ragement of the Padareen mare* (a celebrated racer of 
that day) in one season, than given in rewards to learned 
men since the times of Usher.” 

In society thus characterised, although mingling with 
it, despised, he is said to have indulged in the usual pro- 
pensities of a young man of lively imagination, but des- 
titute of the consideration necessary to guide him in the 
business of life. Conscious of the possession of superior 
talents, of which it is said occasional proofs were given, 
and ambitious of being at the head of his company, his 
companions very willingly tendered their admiration in 
return for his efforts to please. “ George Conway’s Inn,” 
mentioned in one of his letters, which stood and still 
stands, though shorn of its honours by rival establish- 
ments, opposite the residence of his mother, had more 
of his time than his brother thought becoming or pru- 
dent. Without being seriously open to the charge of 
dissipation, the attractions of a convivial evening were 
strong enough to draw him from more sober pursuits. 
This inn formed the scene of some of his triumphs over 
more unlettered opponents: here he delighted to argue, 
to exhibit his classical attainments and general learning, 
to quote verses, and occasionally te write them; and 
when they ceased to be attractive, he found equal plea- 
sure in amusing his party by telling a story, or singing 
asong. He seems to have been naturally, as he says of 
one of his characters, “an admirer of happy human 
faces,” and with his gay and joyous spirit, so long as he 
saw the effect, did not much study the means by which 
it was produced. All this, though it did not corrupt his 
heart, tended to deteriorate his manners. It imparted 
that tinge of what afterwards, in the societies of Lon- 
don, some rather harshly termed uncouthness, but which 
might have been more appropriately named rusticity. It 
possibly fostered that passion for applause also laid to his: 
charge in future life, yet inseparable from a man of 
talents ; and no doubt tended to impair habits of order, 
regularity, and steady application. From some of the 
scenes in which he mingled in Ballymahon and its vici~ 
nity, and the peculiar circumstances of his life for some 
years afterwards, often cast into society which he felt to 
be far beneath him, it is believed he drew the first idea 
of Tony Lumpkin ; leaving much necessarily to be filled 
up by comic exaggeration and invention. Yet such 
scenes could not be without their use to so good a painter 
of humour and character; to profit by them is the pro- 
vince of genius ; and in one of his prefaces we are ex- 
pressly told, that “in pursuing humour it will sometimes 
lead us into the recesses of the mean.” 

There is reason to believe that at this time he followed 
no systematic plan of study. Traditionary accounts re- 
present his favourite and almost constant reading to have 
been of the miscellaneous and amusing kind; chiefly 
biography, travels, poctry, novels, and plays; Eastern 
adventures and fictions took strong hold on bis imagina- 
tion, and were supposed by his family to have occasioned 
in part the desire long entertained, but never gratified, 
of visiting those countries in person. But our own fic- 
titious and romantic. narratives became one of his chief 
sources of interest, first impressing, as he confessed after- 
wards with strong regret, as if more than ordinarily per- 
nicious, erroneous ideas of life; a common occurrence 
in youthful minds of every description, and with such 
as are most ingenious the most. It is perhaps but a 
natural result, that none should be more alive to such 
impressions than those who possess and are fated to ex- 
ercise the power of producing them in others. 

« Above all things,” he writes to his brother, some 
years afterwards, regarding the education of his son, “ let 
him never touch a romance or novel; those paint beauty 
in colours more charming than nature, and describe hap- 
piness that man never tastes. How delusive, how de- 
structive are those pictures of consummate bliss!” 





* In ridiculing national characteristics, in supposed 
extracts from a newspaper (Citizen of the World, Let- 
ter V.), he again alludes to the same topic. “ Dublin.— 
We hear that there is a benevolent subscription on fout 
among the nobility and gentry of this kingdom, who are 
great patrons of merit, in order to assist Black and all 
Black in his contest with the Padareen mare.” 





The respectable families in Ballymahon were not nu- 
merous. One of these, in which he spent many agree- 
able hours, and hy whom he was remembered with 
affectionate interest, was that of Mr. Robert Bryanton, 
his companion in school and in college, now an associate 
in his pleasures, and to whom he afterwards addressed 
several letters when absent from Ireland, disclosing his 
situation and prospects with even less reserve than to 
his own family. Two only of these remain in posses- 
sion of the descendants of that gentleman; they breathe 
the warmest regard for him and his relatives; and in the 
postscript to one he even adds, after expressing attach- 
ment to its members—*« If there be a favourite dog in 
the family, let me be remembered to him.” 

In company with this gentleman, besides their con- 
vivial scenes to which slight allusion is made in the same 
letter, he made frequent excursions on foot through the 
country ; sometimes for the purpose of shooting, some- 
times to fish in the course of the river Inny, which flows 
through the town, and with a few green islets and the 
ruins of a mill, then in full activity, presents a pretty 
picturesque scene. Ballymulvey, an agreeable house 
and grounds in the vicinity, and afterwards the residence 
for some years of his friend Bryanton, was a frequent 
resort. Here, by the river side, he is said to have amused 
himself with his flute; and here, likewise, and in the 
neighbouring pieces of water communicating with the 
Shannon, as well as in the course of that river, some- 
times joined or led an otter hunt; for (speaking of that 
animal) he says in Animated Nature, “« With us, its 
young are never found till the latter end of summer ; 
and I have frequently, when a boy, discovered their re- 
treats, and hunted them at that season.” In this vicinity 
also at the house of a gentleman named Gannon, he 
gained his only actual acquaintance with the seal tribe 
as mentioned in the same work—* How long this ani- 
mal lives is unknown; a gentleman whom I knew in 
Ireland kept two of them, which he had taken very 
young, in his house for ten years; and they appeared to 
have the marks of age at the time I saw them, for they 
were grown gray about the muzzle.” One of the rustic 
exercises pursued by him as a source of amusement, was 
throwing the siedge, a common feat of strength and ac- 
tivity in Ireland; and a blacksmith who boasted to the 
Rev. Mr. Handcock of having taught him the art, still 
survived about the year 1787. 

His uncle Contarine, to whom he paid frequent visits 
in Roscommon, at length procured him the situation of 
tutor in the family of a gentleman in that county, whose 
name, as communicated by Mrs. Hodson to Mr. Hand- 
cock, though not to Bishop Percy, was Flinn. In what 
light he considered himself here, whether in the charac- 
ter of tutor or flatterer, is doubtful; for either to this 
period, or to a visit paid, as tradition reports, to his rela- 
tive, Dr. Goldsmith, Dean of Cloyne, he is supposed to 
allude in the following passage from the story of the 
Man in Black. If the visit to the dean ever really took 
place, it was, we are certain, unsatisfactory to him; but 
that some circumstance of this kind had made a strong 
impression on his mind, appears from a similar notice in 
the story of George Primrose, and again in allusion to 
the situation of Thornhill after his disgrace, in the same 
tale :— 

“Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I was ad- 
mitted as flatterer to a great man. At first I was sur- 
prised that the situation of a flatterer at a great man’s 
table could be thought disagreeable; there was no great 
trouble in listening attentively when his lordship spoke, 
and laughing when he looked round for applause. This 
even good manners might have obtiged me to perform. 
I found, however, too soon, that his lordship was a greater 
dunce than myself; and from that very moment flattery 
was atan end. I now rather aimed at setting him right 
than at receiving his absurdities with submission. To 
flatter those we do not know is an easy task; but to 
flatter our intimate acquaintances, all whose foibles are 
strongly in our eye, is drudgery insupportable. Every 
time I now opened my lips in praise, my falsehood went 
to my conscience. His lordship soon perceived me to 
be very unfit for service ; I was therefore discharged ; 
my patron at the same time being graciously pleased to 
observe, that he believed I was tolerably good natured, 
and had not the least harm in me.” 

In the family of Mr. Flinn he remained about a year, 
and becoming tired of the confinement consequent on 
the situation, quitted it with the determination to go 
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abroad. Such .was Mrs. Hodson’s account to Bishop 


Percy. 
in 1790, attributes his immediate removal to an alterca- 
tion with one of the family, in consequence of sitting 
down to cards on the receipt ofthis salary, and by a train 
of ill luck, or, as he did not hesitate to say, by unfair 
play, losing the sum that had been paid him. Securing, 
however, according to her account, though it does not 
appear from what quarter, about thirty pounds and a 
good horse, he quitted the country, none of his family 
knew whither. 

At the end of six weeks he unexpectedly returned, 
destitute of money or the horse on which he set out, but 
provided with an inferior animal facetiously denominated 
by him Fiddleback. In reply to the anxious enquiries 
of his friends, he gave the following account of his ad- 
ventures ; first verbally, and then in a letter to his mother, 
who had expressed some doubts of its truth, and to whom 
he said with characteristic simplicity on observing her 
coolness, “ And now, my dear mother, after having strug- 
gled so hard to come home to you, I wonder you are not 
more rejoiced to see me.” 

The original of this letter is not to be found; but a 
copy seems to have been in the possession of Mrs. Hod- 
son, who communicated the material facts in the memo- 
randa furnished of the early portion of her brother’s life. 
It is now in the possession of the gentleman who holds 
the original manuscript memoir, and was probably sent 
by her at a subsequent period. 

“ My dear mother,—If you will sit down and calmly 
listen to what I say, you shall be fully resolved in every 
one of those many questions you have asked me, I 
went to Cork and converted my horse, which you prize 
so much higher than Fiddleback, into cash, took my 
passage ina ship bound for America, and, at the same 
time, paid the captain for my freight and all the other 
expenses of my veyage. 
wind did not answer for three weeks; and you know, 
mother, that I could not command the elements. My 
misfortune was, that when the wind served I happened 


to be with a party in the country, and my friend the | 


captain never enquired after me, but set sail with as much 
indifference as if I had been on board. ‘The remainder 
of my time I employed in the city and its environs, 


viewing every thing curious, and you know no one can | 


starve while he has money in his pocket. 

«“ Reduced, however, to my last two guineas, I began 
to think of my dear mother and friends whoin I had les 
behind me, and so bought that generous beast Fiddleback 
and bade adieu to Cork with only five shillings in my 
pocket. This to be sure was but a scanty allowance for 
man and horse towards a journey of above an hundred 
miles; but I did not despair, for I: knew I must find 
friends on the road. 

“TI recollected particularly an old and faithful acquaint- 
ance I made at college, who had often and earnestly 
pressed me to spend a summer with him, and he lived 
but eight miles from Cork.* This circumstance of vici- 
nity he would expatiate on to me with particular empha- 
sis.—‘ We shall,’ says he, ‘enjoy the delights of both 
city and country, and you shall command my stable and 
my purse.’ 

“ However, upon the way I met a poor woman all in 
tears, who told me her husband had been arrested for a 
debt he was not able to pay, and that his eight children 
must now starve, bereaved as they were of his industry, 
which had been their only support. I thought myself at 
home, being not far from my good friend’s house, and 
therefore parted with a moiety of all my store; and 
pray, mother, ought I rot to have given her the other 
half crown, for what she got would be of little use to 
her '—However, I soon arrived at the mansion of my 
affectionate friend, guarded by the vigilance of a huge 
mastiff, who flew at me and would have torn me to 
pieces, but for the assistance of a woman whose coun- 
tenance was not less grim than that of the dog; yet she 
with great humanity relieved me from the jaws of this 
Cerberus, and was prevailed on te carry up my name tw 
her master. 

“ Without suffering me to wait long, my old friend, 
who was then recovering from a severe fit of sickness, 
came down in his night-cap, night-gown and slippers, 

* Almost the exact distance of Cloyne; but had this 
been the reported visit to the dean, we should probably 
have had a more distinct clue to the fact. 


Her verbal statement to the Rev. Mr. Handcock, | 


But it so happened that the | 


| and embraced me with the most cordial welcome, showed 
me in, and after giving me a history of his indisposition, 
assured me that he considered himself peculiarly fortu- 
nate in having under his roof the man he most loved on 
the earth, and whose stay with him must, above all things, 
contribute to perfect his recovery. I now repented sorely 
I had not given the poor woman the other half crown, 
as I thought all my bills of humanity would be punctually 
answered by this worthy man. I revealed to him my 
whole soul; I opened to him all my distresses; and 
freely owned that I had but ene half crownin my pocket, 
but that now, like a ship after weathering out the storm, 
I considered myself secure in a safe and hospitable har- 
bour. He made no answer, but walked about the room, 
rubbing his hands, as one in deep study. This I im- 
puted to the sympathetic feelings of a tender heart, which 
increased my esteem for him, and as that increased | 
gave the most favourable interpretation to his silence. I 
construed it into delicacy of sentiment, as if he dreaded 
to wound my pride by expressing his commiseration in 
words, leaving his generous conduct to speak for itself. 

“It now approached six o’clock in the evening ; and 
asI had eaten no breakfast, and as my spirits were raised, 
my appetite for dinner grew uncommonly keen. At 
length the old woman came into the room, with two 
plates, one spoon, and a dirty cloth, which she laid upon 
the table. This appearance, without increasing my 
spirits, did not diminish my appetite. My protectress 
soon returned with a small bowl of sago, a small porrin- 
ger of sour milk, a loaf of stale brown bread, and the 
heel of an old cheese, all over crawling with mites. My 
| friend apologised, that his illness obliged him to live on 

slops, and that better fare was not in the house ; observ- 

ing at the same time, that a milk diet was certainly the 
| most healthful—and at eight o’clock he again recom- 
| mended a regular life, declaring that for his part he 
would Ke down with the lamb and rise with the lark. 
| My hunger was at this time so exceedingly sharp that I 
wished for another slice of the loaf, but was obliged to 
go to bed without even that refreshment. 

«“ The lenten entertainment I had received, made me 
resolve to Jepart as soon as possible. Accordingly, next 
| morning when I spoke of going, he did not oppose my 

resolution; he rather commended my design, adding 
some very sage counsel upon the occasion, ‘T'o be 
| sure,’ said he, ‘the longer you stay away from your 
| mother, the more you will-grieve her and your other 
| friends ; and possibly they are already afflicted at hearing 
| of this foolish expedition you have made.’ Notwith- 
standing all this, and without any hope of softening such 
| a sordid heart, I again renewed the tale of my distress, 
| and asking ‘ How he thoughtI could travel above a hun- 
dred miles upon one half-crown?’ I begged to borrow 
| a single guinea, which I assured him should be repaid, 
with thanks, ‘ And vou know, sir,’ said I, ¢ it is no more 
| than I have often done for you. To which he firmly 
answered, ‘ Why, look you, Mr. Goldsmith, that is nei- 
| ther here nor there. I have paid you all you ever lent 
me, and this sickness of mine has left me bare of cash. 
| But I have bethought myself of a conveyance for you : 
| sell your horse, and I will furnish you a much better one 
to rideon,’ I readily grasped at his proposal, and begged 
to see the nag—on which he led me to his bedchamber, 
| and from under the bed he pulled out a stout oak stick. 
« Here he is,’ said he, ‘ take this in your hand, and it 
will carry you to your mother’s with more safety than 
such a horse as you ride.’ I was in doubt when I got it 
into my hand, whether I should not, in the first place, 
apply it to his pate; but a rap at the street door made 
the wretch fly to it—and when I returned to the parlour, 
he introduced me, as if nothing of the kind had happen- 
ed, to the gentleman who entered, as Mr. Goldsmith, his 
most ingenious and worthy friend, of whom he had so 
often heard him speak with rapture. I could scarcely 
compose myself; and must have betrayed indignation in 
my mien to the stranger, who was a counsellor at law in 
the neighbourhood, a man of engaging aspect and polite 
address. 

«« After spending an hour, he asked my friend and me 
to dine with him, at hishouse. This I declined at first, 
as I wished to have no further communication with my 
old hospitable friend ;, but, at the solicitation of beth, I 
at last consented, determined, as I was, by two motives : 
one, that I was prejudiced in farour of the looks and 
manner of the counsellor—and the other, that I stood in 
ned of a comfortable dinner. And there indeed I found 














every thing that I ceuld wish; abundance without pro. 
fusion, and elegance without affectation. In the evening, 
when my old friend, who had eaten very plentifully at 
his neighbour’s table, but talked again of lying down 
with the lamb, made a motion to me for retiring, our 
generous host requested I should take a bed with him— 
upon which I plainly told my old friend that he might 
go heme and take care of the horse he had given me, but 
that I should never re-enter his doors. He went away 
with a laugh, leaving me to add this to the other little 
things the counsellor already knew of his plausible 
neighbour. 

«“ And now, my dear mother, I found sufficient to re. 
concile me to all my follies ; for here I spent three whole 
days. The counsellor had two sweet girls to his daugh- 
ters, who played enchantingly on the harpsicord ; and 
yet it was but a melancholy pleasure I felt the first time 
I heard them; for that being the first time also that 
either ef them had touched the instrument since their 
mother’s death, I saw the tears in silence trickle down 
their father’s cheeks. I every day endeavoured to go 
away, but every day was pressed and obliged to stay, 
On my going, the counsellor offered me his purse, with 
a horse and servant to convey me home; but the latter 
I declined, and only took a guinea to bear my necessary 
expenses on the road. 

“ Or1ver Gorpsmiru, 
“To Mrs. Anne Goldsmith, Ballymahon.” 


This story, which, however, bears not a few traces of 
the manner and characteristic simplicity of the writer, 
appeared so strange to Malone as to induce him to con- 
sider it mere invention of Oliver in order to answer 
some whim of the moment, or divert curiosity from 
further enquiry into the real cause of his absence. His 
opinion is thus communicated to Dr. Percy, June 5th, 
1802, soon after the publication of the memoir prefixed 
to the works. 

“In the beginning of this letter I quite forgot to thank 
you for the entertainment which Goldsmith’s Life af- 
forded me. I only lamented that there was not more of 
it. Surely I ence read two or three more letters than 
we have in print. Have you any faith in the story that 
his sister tells of his giving a dance in college, when he 
had not a shilling in the world ; and of his excursion to 
the county of Cork, where we have a long story fur- 
nished by this lady without a single name or date? For 
my part, I do not believe a word, of either. They were 
mere inventions of the poet, to satisfy the whim of the 
moment. Why did he not name the Cork humorist, 
who offered him the wooden horse? Give me but time, 
place, and names, and the genuineness or falsehood of 
any story may be easily ascertained.”* 

From a very cautious enquirer like Malone, such sus- 
picion was to be expected ; yet it exhibits, perhaps, more 
of caution than consideration of all the circumstances, 
as in the allusion, for instance, to the dance ; for though 
Goldsmith no doubt was usually poor, the arrival of a 
supply would probably, to one of his disposition, prove 
the cause and the apology for an act of extravagance. 
The story, if a fiction, could answer no obvious purpose ; 
it does not attempt to extenuate the fault of quitting his 
friends in so abrupt a manner, to explain his motives for 
going abroad, or give satisfactory reasons for relinquish- 
ing his design; on the contrary, the whole is but an 
admission of continued thoughtlessness and imprudence. 
If considered merely in the light of an improbable tale, 
the critic did not remember how much Goldsmith’s ca- 
reer exhibits scenes still more strange and eventful, and 
peculiarities of character quite as strongly marked ; some 
already known, and others now for the first time, per- 
haps, to be disclosed. ‘That he proceeded to Cork and 
returned penniless, there seems no,reason to doubt; nor 
could this be deemed strange in one who, being then 
provided with a horse and money, should afterwards set 
out and travel over the continent of Europe on foot des- 
titute of either. It is possible that the inhospitality of 
his acquaintance may be exaggerated. The incident of 
the staff, whether literally true or not, is introduced on 
another occasion :—“ You are, my boy,” said the Vicar 
of Wakefield to his son, “ going to London on foot in 
the manner Hooker, your great ancestor, traveled there 
before you. Take from me the same horse that was 


* From MS, correspondence in the possession of W. 
R. Mason, Esq. of the Temple. 
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given him by the good Bishop Jewel, this staff, and take 
this book too (the bible) ; it will be your comfort on the 
way. 

The question of names and dates is thus fairly dis- 

of by Bishop Percy in reply, July 13th, 1802. 
Had Ireland chanced to be the scene of Malone’s critical 
researches, his progress would have been impeded every 
moment, by the want, even in important things, of what 
he here seems to think essential in a comparatively trifing 
matter:— 

« Upon reconsidering your last obliging letter of June 
Sth, I cannot concur in thinking that Mrs. Hodson’s 
long story of Goldsmith’s juvenile rambles is improbable, 
because it is devoid of names and dates. It was at least 
forty years after the events that she wrote the account 
from memory ; and it would have been very incredible 
that she should have given dates concerning which she 

robably did not enquire at the time, or names of persons 

whom it is likely she never knew.” 

It being at length necessary to choose a profession, 
the law was determined upon; and with this view Mr. 
Contarine supplied Goldsmith with fifty pounds, accord- 
ing to the account of Mrs. Hodson, and sent him off to 
the Irish metropolis on his way to London, in order to 
keep the usual terms common to Irish students. In 
Dublin, however, the same authority informs us, his evil 
genius again prevailed ; for being tempted into a gaming- 
house, according to traditionary accounts, by a Roscom- 
mon acquaintance, no inconsiderable adept in the art, he 
was stripped of all his money, and again left to become 
a burthen and a subject of reproach to his friends. 

The shame and mortification occasioned by his im- 

prudence were very sincere; for, however prone to fall 
into error, few felt more acutely, or lamented more 
strongly, when too late, its usual results. He continued 
some time in Dublin without having courage to commu- 
nicate his loss. This, however, being at length made 
known, he was again invited to the country and forgiven 
by his uncle, but less readily by his mother; who ex- 
perienced no ordinary vexation, and evinced some resent- 
ment, at such repeated imprudences and miscarriages. 
He lived for a few months afterwards with his brother 
Henry ; until a quarrel arising from some trifling cause, 
proceeded to undue extremities, and for a time terminated 
all regard and intercourse between the brothers. We 
know it was not permanent; none were more aware of 
their own faults than Oliver, or more grateful for the 
kindness and exertions of his relatives for his interests, 
although continually subject to that weakness which, 
however conscious of doing wrong, seems unable to per- 
form what is right. ‘This momentary anger, though 
carried farther on the part of both than prepriety war- 
ranted, gradually subsided, and we have seen with what 
respect and tenderness he addresses him in the dedica- 
tion to and introductory lines of the “ Traveller.” An- 
other profession was chosen, not only with the concur- 
rence of his immediate relatives, but the advice, as was 
asserted by the poet himself, of Dean Goldsmith of 
Cloyne; the design now being to proceed to Edinburgh 
and commence the study of physic. 

During the two years he passed in the country, not 
unfavourable even in the want of fixed eccupation for 
the exercise of a talent for poetry, he is said to have 
amused Miss Contarine and her father with occasional 
specimens of his verses, chiefly songs and light pieces : 
and to have drawn up, in compliance with the wish of 
his uncle, for some purpose not now remembered, re- 
marks on the more popular poets, their comparative 
merits and defects. None of these were preserved by 
that lady ; but when questioned many years afterwards, 
as Mrs. Lawder,* by Mr. Daly, she said she understood 





* The husband of this lady, long after the death 
of the poet, was barbarously murdered; she herself 
narrowly escaping the same fate, died in Dublin, about 
1790. 

He had bought an iron chest for the greater security 
of his papers and money, which occasioned the belief 
among his servants and labourers of its containing great 
treasures ; they conspired in consequence to murder the 
family, rob the house, and burn it, in order to conceal 
all traces of their atrocities. Mr. Lawder was shot with 
his own blunderbuss, and his wife it was likewise sup- 
pesed had been despatched ; they carried off the plate, 
besides about three hundred pounds in money, but failed 


they had been subsequently published in London, and 
when shown the Lady’s Magazine, believed she recollect- 
ed afew. Age and illness, however, rendeted this evi- 
dence less precise and satisfactory than might be wished, 
though not wholly without value. Two of the songs, 
if inferior in poetical merit, resemble those among his 
acknowledged pieces which express simply a sentiment, 
and, without vouching for their authenticity, are tran- 
scribed for the information of the reader. The prose 
plece alluded to is still more doubtful; in an enlarged 
and altered state, it is supposed to be the same printed in 
the Literary Magazine after Dr. Johnson had ceased to 
write ‘in that journal, and of which some netice will 
hereafter be taken. 


THE STORY OF PROMETHEUS APPLIED. 


UPON STEALING A KISS FROM A LADY ASLEEP. 
This! This is life! All else a dream! 
This is the true Premethean flame : 
From heaven by daring theft conveyed, 
Though by the prize the risk ’s o’erpaid. 
But if to steal those heavenly fires 
An equal punishment requires, 

While recent from the theft I glow, 
Oh! fix me on that breast of snow. 
Well pleased to languish life away, 
Love shall upon my vitals prey ; 

Nor will I wish, whilst there I’m laid, 
Alcides near to give me aid. 


SONG. 
I. 


Life ’s a garden rich in treasure, 
Buried like the seeds in earth ; 

There lies joy, contentment, pleasure, 
But ’t is love must give them birth. 


II. 


For that sun its aid denying, 
We no happiness can taste ; 

But in cold obstruction lying, 
Life is all one barren waste. 


Another. 


I 


How happy is the humbe cell, 
How blest the deep retreat, 

Where careful billows never swell, 
Nor passion’s tempests beat. 


I. 


But safely through the seas of life, 
Calm reason wafts us o’er ; 

Free from ambition, care, and strife, 
To death’s all silent shore. 


TO A YOUNG LADY ON VALENTINE’S DAY, 
WITH THE DRAWING OF A HEART. 


With submission at your shrine, 
Comes a heart your Valentine; 
From the side where once it grew, 
See it panting flies to you. 

Take it, fair one, to your breast, 
Soothe the fluttering thing to rest : 
Let the gentle, spotless toy 

Be your sweetest, greatest joy ; 
Every night, when wrapped in sleep, 
Next your heart the conquest keep; 
Or if dreams your fancy move, 
Hear it whisper me and love; 
Then, in pity to the swain, 

Who must heartless else remain, 
Soft as gentle dewy showers, 

Slow descend on April flowers; 
Soft as gentle riv’lets glide, 

Steal unnoticed to my side; 

If the gem you have to spare, 

Take your own and place it there. 


By the united contributions of his uncle, brother, anc! 
sister, (Mrs. Hodson,) and their promise of continued. 





wretches concerned in this crime were detected and 





in setting fire to the house. No less than six of the 


executed. 








support, as she stated to Mr. Handcock, he reached 
Edinburgh in the autumn of 1752, toward the com- 
mencement of the medical season. ‘The change no 
doubt possessed much interest for one who, by the fruits 
of hia observations, seems to have examined mankind 
with higher views than merely idle curiosity, and who 
contemplated the study on which he was about to enter 
with the more favour, as it promised increased oppor- 
tunities of gratifying this favourite propensity by en- 
abling him to turn knowledge to use in whatever region 
he thought proper. 

The professions of divinity and law exclusively confine 
the individual who follows either to one people and one 
country; that of medicine has a more extended sphere 
of action, and belongs alike to all countries. The phy- 
sician is, or may be, literally a citizen of the world; for 
there is no creed, or code, or locality, to which he is of 
necessity confined ; his calling is of universal application, 
and seems equally in request in all communities of men, 
whether civilised or savage. But, with this advantage, 
it is not the fitting pursuit of an ambitious or worldly 
man ; for though by its exercise subsistence may be pro- 
cured in almost any place, yet in none, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is it the road to wealth, and never, with us at 
least, to the highest honours ; it founds no great families, 
ensures no great estates, and receives no peerages. The 
trader, the manufacturer, the lawyer, and the divine, 
however humble their pretensions to merit, may by 
favour or by circumstances acquire the highest rank their 
country can bestow; but from the possessor of a degree 
of skill which may benefit the whole human race, and 
to which society is hourly and largely indebted, often for 
the unpaid and always for the unostentatious alleviation 
of an infinite portion of human misery, such honours 
are in England, at least in practice, withheld. 

An instance of the habituai thoughtlessness belonging 
to Goldsmith’s character, occurred at the moment of first 
setting foot in the northern metropolis. Having procured 
a lodging and deposited his luggage, he eagerly sallied 
forth to gratify curiosity by viewing the city, in which, 
having occupied the whole of the day, the approach of 
night reminded him that he hed neither enquired the 
name of his landlady, nor the street in which she lived. 
In this dilemma, having wandered about in a search 
which might have been useless, an accidental meeting 
with the cawdy, or porter, whom he had employed in 
the morning, in removing to his new abode, obviated « 
difficulty that might have occasioned inconvenience. 

In this house, which, from tke state of his finances, 
may be presumed not to have been of the first descrip- 
tion, he also agreed to board; and the economy of the 
table afterwards afforded a subject of ludicrous merri- 
ment, when disposed to unbend in the more social circles 
of London, by relating anecdotes of his early life. A 
leg of mutton, as he told the story, dished up in various 
ways, by the ingenuity of his hostess, served for the 
better part of dinner during a week, a dish of broth being 
made on the seventh day, from the bones—to which 
there seems an allusion in one of his works. “ We seem 
to be pretty much in the situation of travellers at a Scot- 
ish inn: vile entertainment is served up, complained of, 
and set down ; up comes worse, and that also is changed ; 
and every change makes our wretched cheer more un- 
savoury.” But having no relish for this system of 
management, he soon joined several fellow students, his 
acq’aintance and countrymen, who were better accom- 
modated in another quarter of the town. 

His studies were commenced under the usual profes- 
sors, among whom the elder Munro was more than once 
mentioned by him with respect, who then filled the chair 
devoted to medical science, with a degree of reputation 
that drew many students to Edinburgh. Goldsmith 
probably felt the want of previous initiation into the 
elementary and practical parts of the art; for medicine, 
unlike the pure sciences, is not to be wholly learnt from 
professors, or in colleges. It has been said that he at- 
tended a course of anatomy in Dublin; but, as his 
family made no sllusion to this, it is probably incorrect. 
Willing, however, to commence with spirit, and avail 
himself of every source of professional information or 
discussion, be became, not long after his arrival, a member 
of the Medical Society in that city—a voluntary asso- 
ciation of the students, which still continues to flourish 
with increased reputation. On reference to the books, 
his admission into it bears date January 13th, 1753, and, 
it would seem, without having fulfilled the usual present 
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condition required from a new member, that of reading 
a paper on a medical subject, which, it may be very well 
conceived he could not, from his recent initiation into 
the profession, draw up himself. 

The record of students in the university at this period 
being, as represented by the authorities, not now in ex- 
istence, his name or course of studies cannot be more 
accurately traced. Chemistry is known to have been 
one of his favourite pursuits; and it is believed, from 
the mention of his name on more than one occasion, by 
the late celebrated Dr, Joseph Black, who graduated in 
Edinburgh, in 1754, and became known as the dis- 
coverer of latent heat and other enlargements of che- 
mica] science, that he was at this period one of his 
acquaintance. 

From anecdotes remembered by fellow students, who 
afterwards settled in London, and who told them when 
their subject had risen into celebrity, he appears to have 
been known more for his convivial qualities than the 
ardour of his studies. He sang Irish songs, and told 
stories with considerable humour. It appears, likewise, 
that his facility of temper in obliging others, and a large 
portion of that exuberance of animal spirits common to 
youth, drew him into occasional pecuniary difficulties, 
ill suited to scanty supplies: these were rendered less 
regular, as his sister stated, by his own negligence in not 
writing with the requisite exactness promised on his de- 
parture, or giving such statements as were expected, of 
his occupations and progress. He seemed to take a lead 
in convivial meetings of the students; and for the pur- 
pose, as he imagined, of preserving the fancied honour 
of this position, felt, or assumed a careless air on money 
matters, of which he himself related an instance to a 
party of friends, at the Grecian Coffee-house, when a 
similar frolic or bravado, on the part of a young templar, 
became the subject of conversation. A new piece being 
announced for performance, in the Edinburgh theatre, 
the intention of witnessing it was mentioned by some 
students with whom he passed the evening, when a pro- 
posal came in an off-hand manner, from Goldsmith, as if 
the amount was of little moment to his purse, to draw 
lots with any one of the number, which of the two 
should treat the whole party to the play. «To my great 
though secret joy,” he said, “ they all declined the chal- 
lenge. Had it been accepted, and had I proved to be the 
loser, part of my wardrobe must have been pledged, in 
order to raise the money.” 

While here, he was known to display poetical powers, 
but in what way exerted, excepting in songs for the 
amusement of his companions, no distinct account is 
preserved. Few have an interest in remembering such 
things beyond the moment, and a general impression of 
the fact is all that can be communicated to the biographer, 
after the lapse of a few years. Whatever their nature, 
they no doubt found their way into the periodical works 
with which he was subsequently connected in London. 
An epigram, not the best of its kind, inserted in his 
works, bears the date of Edinburgh, 1753; and of letters, 
the numbers written thence were inconsiderable. One 
of the few dated from this city, after being resident in it 
about a year, was addressed to his friend Bryanton, and 
seems in the nature of a general acquittance of his debt 
of correspondence. It exhibits, contrary to an opinion 
expressed by some persons at the time of his death, of 
his original style of writing being stiff, all his charac- 
teristic ease, humour, and vivacity. A copy, purchased 
in a sale of miscellaneous effects, at Ballymahon, found 
its way into the Anthologia Hibernica, in 1793, from 
which imperfect transcripts have been made into more 
than one publication. The original, written on a folio 
sheet, has been submitted to the present writer, by the 
Rey. Dr. Handcock, of Dublin, son-in-law of the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed, and in whose possession 
it remains. 

All of which it may be supposed he knew of Scotland 
at this time, he tells. The design is obviously, as indeed 
he in some measure intimates, to amuse his friend, and 
therefore we allow for a little comic exaggeration in his 
descriptions ; but the admitted weaknesses of our north- 
ern countrymen, their extreme nationality, and rather 
too ardent admiration of themselves, could not escape so 
keen an observer of character. It is amusing to con- 


sider how this letter, while it touches on this foible, fur- 
nishes in its fate an exemplification of the fact; for, 
notwithstanding its excellence, and the scarcity of the 
poet’s epistolary communications, which are fewer in 





number than those of any other of our eminent writers, 
it has been omitted in the usual biographical notices pre- 
fixed to most of the Scotish editions of his works, for 
no other reason, as it appears, than containing a few 
harmless jests upon Scotland. 


“To Robert Bryanton, at Balymahon, Ireland. 


“ Edinburgh, September, 26th, 1753. 


“ My dear Bob,—How many good excuses (and you 
know I was ever good at an excuse) might I call up to 
vindicate my past shameful silence. I might tell how I 
wrote a long letter on my first coming hither, and seem 
vastly angry at my not receiving an answer; I might 
allege that business (with business you know I was 
always pestered) had never given me time to finger a 
pen. But I suppress those, and twenty more as plausi- 
ble, and as easily invented, since they might be attended 
with a slight inconvenience of being known to be lies. 
Let me then speak truth. An hereditary indolence (I 
have it from my mother’s side) has hitherto prevented 
my writing to you, and still prevents my writing at least 
twenty-five letters more, due to my friends in Ireland. 
No turn-spit dog gets up into his wheel with more reluc- 
tance than I sit down to write; yet no dog ever loved 
the roast meat he turns better than I do him I now 
address. 

«“ Yet what shall I say nowI am entered? Shall I 
tire you with a description of this unfruitful country ; 
where I must lead you over their hills all brown with 
heath, or their valleys, scarcely able to feed a rabbit? 
Man alone seems to be the only creature who has arrived 
to the natural size, in this poor soil. Every part of the 
country presents the same dismal landscape. No grove,* 
nor brook, lend their music to cheer the stranger, or 
make the inhabitants forget their poverty. Yet, with all 
these disadvantages to call him down to humility, a 
Scotsman is one of the proudest things alive. The 
poor have pride ever ready to relieve them. If mankind 
should happen to despise them, they are masters of their 
own admiration; and that they can plentifully bestow 
upon themselves, 

“ From their pride and poverty, as I take it, results 
one advantage this country enjoys; namely, the gentle- 
men here are much better bred than among us. No 
such character here as our fox-hunters; and they have 
expressed great surprise when I informed them, that 
some men in Ireland, vf one thousand pounds a year, 
spend their whole lives in running after a hare, drinking 
to be drunk, and getting every girl with child that will 
let thom. Truly, if such a being, equipped in his hunt- 
ing dress, came among a circle of Scotish gentry, they 
would behold him with the same astonishment that a 
countryman does King George on horseback. 

“The men here have generally high cheek bones, and 
are lean and swarthy, fond of action, dancing in particu- 
lar. Now that I have mentioned dancing, let me say 
something of their balls, which are very frequent here. 
When a stranger enters the dancing-hall, he sees one end 
of the room taken up by the ladies, who sit dismally in 
a group by themselves—in the other end stand their 
pensive partners that are to be—but no more intercourse 
between the sexes than there is between two countries at 
war. The ladies indeed may ogle, and the gentlemen 
sigh ; but an embargo is laid on any closer commerce. 
At length, to interrupt hostilities, the lady directress, or 
intendant, or what you will, pitches upon a lady and 
gentleman to walk a minuet; which they perform with 
a formality that approaches to despondence. After five 
or six couple have thus walked the gantilet, all stand 
up to country dance—each gentleman furnished with a 
partner from the aforesaid lady directress ; so they dance 
much, say nothing, and thus concludes our assembly. I 
told a Scotish gentleman, that such profound silence re- 
sembled the ancient procession of the Roman matrons, 
in honour of Ceres; and the Scotish gentleman told 
me, (and, faith, I believe he was right) that I was a very 
great pedant for my pains. 

« Now I am come to the ladies. And to show that I 
love Scotland, and every thing that belongs to so charm- 
ing a country, I insist on it—and will give him leave to 
break my head that denies it—that the Scotish ladies 





* Goldsmith has here anticipated his friend Johnson, 
in the well-known censure of Scotland, for want of 
trees. 





are ten thousand times finer and handsomer than the 
Irish. To be sure, now, I see your sisters Betty and 
Peggy vastly surprised at my partiality—but tell them, 
flatly, I don’t value them—or their fine skins, or eyes, or 
good sense, or » @ potatoe: for I say, and will main- 
tain it—and as a convincing proof (I am in a great 
passion) of what I assert—the Scotish ladies say it 
themselves. But to be less serious; where will you find 
a language so prettily become a pretty mouth, as the 
broad Scotish? And the women here speak it in its 
highest purity : for instance, teach one of your young 
ladies at home to pronounce the “ Whoar wull I gong ?” 
with a becoming widening of mouth, and I'll lay my life 
they ’ll wound every hearer. 

“We have no such character here as a coquet, but 
alas! how many envious prudes! Some days ago | 
walked into my Lord Kilcoubry’s (don’t be surprised, my 
lord is but a glover),* when the Duchess of Hamilton 
(that fair who sacrificed her beauty to her ambition, and 
her inward peace to a title and gilt equipage) passed by 
in her chariot ;+ her battered husband, or more properly 
the guardian of her charms, sat by her side. Straight, 
envy began, in the shape of no less than three ladies, 
who sat with me, to find faults in her faultless form, 
‘For my part,’ says the first, ‘I think what I always 
thought, that the duchess has too much of the red in her 
complexion.’ ‘Madam, I am of your opinion,’ says the 
second; ‘I think her face has a palish cast too much on 
the delicate order.’ ‘And, let me tell you,’ added the 
third lady, whose mouth was puckered up to the size of 
an issue, ‘ that the duchess has fine lips, but she wants a 
mouth,’ At this every lady drew up her mouth, as if 
going to pronounce the letter P. 

“ But how ill, my Bob, does it become me to ridicule 
women with whom I have scarcely any correspondence ? 
There are, ’t is certain, handsome women here ; and’t is 
certain they have handsome men to keep them company. 
An ugly and poor man is society only for himself; and 
such society the world lets me enjoy in great abundance. 
Fortune has given you circumstances, and nature a per- 
son to look charming in the eyes of the fair. Nor doI 
envy, my dear Bob, such blessings, while I may sit down 








* William Maclellan, who claimed the title, and 
whose son succeded in establishing the claim, in 1773. 
The father is said to have voted at the election of the 
sixteen peers for Scotland ; and to have sold gloves in 
the lobby at this and other public assemblages. 

+ Her grace was one of the beautiful and celebrated 
Miss Gunnings. Her marriage with James, fourth Duke 
of Hamilton, which took place about eighteen months 
before, excited much attention in the fashionable world, 
and is thus amusingly, though perhaps not very correctly, 
tuld in one of the letters of Horace Walpole, February, 
1752: “The event that has made most noise since my 
last, is the extempore wedding of the youngest of the two 
Gunnings, who have made so vehement a noise. * Lord 
Coventry, a grave young lord, of the remains of the 
patriot breed, has long dangled after the eldest, virtuously 
with regard to her virtue, not very honourably with 
regard to his own credit. About six weeks ago, Duke 
Hamilton, the very reverse of the earl, hot, debauched, 
extravagant, and equally damaged in his fortune and 
person, fell in love with the youngest at the masquerade, 
and determined to marry her in the spring. Abouta 
fortnight since, at an immense assembly at my Lord 
Chesterfield’s, made to show the house, which is really 
most magnificent, Duke Hamilton made violent love at 
one end of the room, while he was playing at faro at the 
other end; that is, he saw neither the bank nor his own 
cards, which were of three hundred pounds each. He 
soon lost a thousand. I own I was so little a professor 
in love that I thought all this parade looked ill for the 
poor girl; and could nof conceive, if he was so much 
engaged with his mistress as to disregard such sums, why 
he played at all. However, two nights afterwards, being 
left alone with her while her mother and sister were at 
Bedford house, he found himself so impatient that he 
sent fora parson. The doctor refused to perform the 
ceremony without license or ring: the duke swore he 
would send for the archbishop,—at last they were mar- 
ried with a ring of the bed-curtain, at half an hour after 
twelve at night, at Mayfair chapel. The Scotish are 
enraged ; the women mad that so much beauty has had 
its effect ; and, what is most silly, my Lord Coventry de- 
clares that now he will marry the other.” 
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and lzugh at the world and at myself—the most ridicu- 
Jous object in it. But you see I am grown downright 
splenetic, and perhaps the fit may continue till I receive 
an answer to this. I know you cannot send me much 
news from Ballymahon, but, such as it is, send it all; 
every thing you send will be agreeable to me. 

«Has George Conway put upasign yet; or John 
Binley left off drinking drams ; or Tom Allen got anew 
wig! But Ileave you to your own choice what to 
write. While I live, know you have a true friend in 
yours, &c. &c. &e. 
“OxitvyerR GoxtpsmiTa. 


«P, 8. Give my sincere respects (not compliments, 
do you mind) to your agreeable family, and give my 
service to my mother, if you see her; for, as you express 
it in Ireland, I have a sneaking kindness for her still. 
Direct to me, , student in physic, in Edinburgh.” 





Since the preceding pages were printed off, two addi- 
tional letters of the poet, written to his uncle Contarine, 
from Scotland, which had been long, though vainly 
sought, in various quarters, have at length come to hand. 
The first, which is anterior in date to the preceding, de- 
scribes the professors ander whom he studied ; states the 
pleasure he takes in the sciences ; and adverts toa month’s 
tour accomplished, or rather, as it it would seem, in 
progress, in the Highlands, reserving the description of 
it, he says, for a succeeding letter. No trace of this 
communication, which we may believe, from his humour 
and skill in narration, to have been of an amusing cha- 
racter, has been found. 


“To the Rev. Thos. Contarine. 
“ May 8, 1753. 


«“ My dear uncle—In your letter (the only one I 
received from Kilmore,) you call me the philosopher who 
carries all his goods about him. Yet how can such a 
character fit me, who have left behind in Ireland every 
thing worth possessing—friends that I loved, and a so- 
ciety that pleased, while it instructed? Who, but must 
regret the loss of such enjoyments? Who, but must 
regret his absence from Kilmore, that ever knew it as I 
did? Here, as recluse as the Turkish spy at Paris, Iam 
almost unknown to every body, except some few who 
attend the professors of physic, as I do. 

“ Apropos, I shall give you the professors’ names, and, 
as far as occurs to me, their characters. And first, as 
most deserving, Mr. Munro, Professor of Anatomy : this 
man has brought the science he teaches to as much per- 
fection as it is capable of ; and, not content with barely 
teaching anatomy, he launches out into all the different 
branches of physic, when all his remarks are new and 
useful. It is he, I may venture to say, that draws hither 
such a number of students from all parts of the world, 
even from Russia. He is not only a skilful physician, 
but an able orator, and delivers things, in their nature 
obscure, in so easy a manner, that the most unlearned 
may understand him. Plume, Professor of Chemistry, 
understands his business well, but delivers himself so ill 
that he is but little regarded. Alston, Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, speaks much, but little to the purpose. 
The Professors of ‘Theory and Practice, (of physic) say 
nothing but what we may find in books laid before us, 
and speak that in so drowsy and heavy a manner that 
their hearers are not many degrees in a better state than 
their patients. 

“You see, then, dear, that Munro is the only great 
man among them; so that I intend to hear him another 
winter, and go then to hear Albinus, the great professor 
at Leyden. I read (with satisfaction) a science the most 
pleasing in nature ; so that my labours are but a relaxa- 
tion, and, I may truly say, the only thing here that gives 
me pleasure. How I enjoy the pleasing hope of return- 
ing with skill, and to find my friends stand in no need 
of my assistance! How many happy years do I wish 
you! and nothing but want of health can take from 


} Your happiness, since you so well pursue the paths that 


conduct to virtue.” 
“I am, my dear uncle, your most obliged, 
“ Most affectionate nephew, 
“Oxtver Goxipsmita. 


“P. 8. Idraw this time for six pounds, and will 
draw next October but for four pounds, as I was obliged 
‘o buy every thing since I came to Scotland, shirts not 
even excepted, I am a little more early the first year 





than I shall be for the future, for I absolutely will not 
trouble you before the time hereafter. 

“My best love attend Mr. and Mrs. Lawder, and 
Heaven preserve them! I am again your dutiful 
nephew, O. G. 

“IT have been a month in the Highlands. I set out 
the first day on foot, but an ill-natured corn I have got 
on my toe, has for the future prevented that cheap method 
of traveling ; so the second day I hired a horse, about 
the size of a ram, and he walked away (trot he could 
not) as pensive as his master. In three days we reached 
the Highlands. This letter would be too long, if it con- 
tained the description I intend giving of that country, so 
shall make it the subject of my next.” 


Having now resided about eighteen months in Edin- 
burgh, and the sanction of his uncle obtained, to fulfil 
the long meditated design of visiting the continent, on 
the plea of professional improvement, he prepared for 
his departure. Montpellier, which had then some repu- 
tation for physic, as well as Paris, is said to have heen 
his original destination. But, shortly before setting out, 
an interruption, one of the effects of good nature, unable 
to resist importunity, or what he considered the claims 
of friendship, retarded the design. 

A fellow student, named Kennedy, under the plea of 
great distress, and a pledge of the speedy arrival of his 
own remittances, persuaded him to become answerable 
for a portion of his debts; which, however, failed to be 
discharged at the specified time promised by the debtor. 
Goldsmith was in consequence called upon for payment, 
but, unable to raise the amount, was in turn obliged to 
have recourse to the assistance of two fellow students to 
escape a dilemma that threatened his personal liberty. 
These were men of considerable attainments, and not 
undistinguished in their respective spheres in life. One 
was Dr, Joseph Fenn Sleigh, an amiable and intelligent 
quaker, the schoolfellow of Burke, at Ballitore, the first 
friend of Barry, the painter, and who died prematurely, 
in 1771, an eminent physician in Cork. The other was 
Mr. Lauchlan Macleane, a former associate in ‘Trinity 
College, whose career seems to have embraced many 
changes of scene, and who afterwards, by the public 
situations he held, the pamplilets he wrote, a challenge 
sent to Wilkes and not accepted, and the party with 
which he was connected, drew considerable notice in 
the political circles of London, between the years 1765 
and 1776. 

The son of a gentleman of small fortune, in the north 
of Ireland, and born about the year 1728, he was trans- 
ferred, at the age of eighteen, from a school near Belfast, 
to Trinity College, Dublin. Here he became known to 
Burke and Goldsmith, and proceeding to Edinburgh, to 
study physic, his name appears in the list of the Medical 
Society, January 4th, 1754, a year after that of Gold- 
smith, by whom he was introduced. He afterwards 
visited America—whether at first as a private practi- 
tioner, or medical officer in the army, does not appear— 
probably, as was then not unusual, officiating in both 
capacities. While in this country, he acquired great 
medical reputation, followed by its common attendant, 
envy from the less fortunate of his brethren: and an 
anecdote is told of him, at this time, which A!mon quotes 
in one of his publications, as an instance of what he 
terms “true magnanimity.” A rival practitioner, ex- 
tremely jealous of his success, and who had adopted 
every means, not excepting the most unfair, of injuring 
his credit, was at length afflicted by the dangerous illness 
of an only son; and, as possessing the first character 
for professional skill, Mr. Macleane was solicited to at- 
tend. His zeal proved unremitting. He sat up with 
the patient many nights; and, chiefly by his sagicity and 
indefatigable efforts, succeeded beyond expectation in 
restoring the young man to health—refusing all con- 
sideration for his labours, and saying *to his friends, 
“ Now am I amply revenged.” 

In 1761, while surgeon of Otway’s regiment, quar- 
tered in Philadelphia, a quarrel took place with the 
governor, against whom Macleane, who was a man of 
superior talents, wrote a paper distinguished for ability 
and severity, which drew general attention. Colonel 
Barré,* subsequently so well known in political life, then 





* No memoir of this gentleman, who afterwards oc- 
cupied so large a share of public attention during the 
American war by his speeches in parliament, by the high 





serving there with his regiment, and who was probably 
involved in the quarrel, is said to have formed a regard 
for him in consequence of the part he took; but it is 
more likely that a previous acquaintance existed, as the 
colonel had been likewise a member of Trinity College. 
Under the patronage of this officer he came to England, 
renewed his acquaintance with Burke, and procured an 
office under government. While traveling on the con- 
tinent, in 1766, he proved useful to Barré, then on his 
way to Italy, who became known to him through the in- 
troduction of his first patrons, Burke and Dr. Sleigh. 
Soon afterwards, he became successively private secre- 
tary to Lord Shelburne, and under secretary of state for 
the southern department, retiring from office with his 
patron on the dissolution of the ministry drawn tegether 
by the Duke of Grafton. In May, 1771, Lord North 
gave him the situation of superintendent of lazarettoes, 
with, as the newspapers of the day state, “a salary of 
£1000 a year, and two pounds per diem traveling ex- 
penses.” In January following, he received the collect- 
orship of Philadelphia: this was soon exchanged for an 
appointment in India, where he afterwards became a 
kind of agent to Mr. Hastings. In that capacity he 
brought home the governor general’s conditional resig- 
nation of office; yet the latter, with that singularity 
which often influenced his proceedings in the govern- 
ment of India, took a speedy opportunity of disavowing 
both his agent and his act, although communicated to 
the court of directors in his own handwriting. In pro- 
ceeding again to India, intending, it is said, to take strong 
measures for an explanation of behaviour that seemed 
to throw censure upon his honesty or honour, the ship 
in which he embarked foundered, and all on board perish- 
ed, with papers seriously criminatory, according to re- 
port, of the administration of Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Macleane enjoyed the credit of being quick, clear- 
headed, and well informed; and by some was considered 
as possessing “ wonderful powers ;”’ an impediment in 
speech precluded him from being useful in parliament, 
or shining in conversation. He is one of the many per- 
sons supposed to have written the letters of Junius; but 
this conjecture is untenable from the fact that his patron, 
Lord Shelburne, had been viruleatly attacked by that 
writer under another signature, in 1767, when Macleane 
was his under secretary. And, having published a 
pamphlet or two on the affairs of Falkland’s Islands, in 
defence of the ministry which had dismissed him from 
office, was himself ridiculed by Junius, writing under 
the signature of Vindex, in March, 1771. From these 
and other circumstances, the question of the authorship 
of these letters cannot therefore be decided by any 
claims put forward for Mr. Macleane. His private cha- 
racter for benevolence, and several good qualities, stood 
high in the opinion of the Burkes, and is expressed 
without reserve in correspondence with Barré. 

Another fellow student with whom Goldsmith pre- 
served an intimacy in future life, was Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) William Farr, a Fellow of the Royal Society, who 
having entered into the medical service of the navy 
about 1760, for a long term of years filled the office of 
physician to the great naval hospitals of Haslar and 
Plymouth. He had been educated under the eminent 
Dr. Doddridge, of Northampton, had spent two years at 
Aberdeen previous to coming to Edinburgh, possessed 
literary tastes, and by his manners and attainments found 
ready admission into many of the literary circles of Lon- 
don, to which Goldsmith sometimes formed the channel 
of introduction. From him part of the little which is 
known of the latter while in the Scotish metropolis is 
derived ; and more would have been gleaned of their 
subsequent intercourse in London, but for the habit of 
writing his daily remarks in a short hand which could 
not be deciphered. A few autograph memorials of the 
poet remain in his family, one of which is the original 
copy of the dialogue-epilogue meant to be spoken by 
Mrs. Bulkley and Miss Catley, presented by himself to 
Dr. Farr, and since priated in his works.* 





offices he occasionally held under government, and as 
being the personal friend of Lord Shelburne, is said to 
exist. The following entry from the register of Dublin 
university may assist the future enquirer :—* 1740, Vo- 
vembris 19°.—IJsuac Barre Pens.--Filius Petri mer- 
cator—Annum agens 14—Natus Dublinii—Educatus 
sub Dno. Loyd—Tutor Dr. Pelissier.” 

* From the information of Mr. William Farr Roce, 
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The second recently discovered letter, without date, | your health goes on? How dees my cousin Jenny, and 


though written in January, 1754, or the end of the pre- 
vious December, states his intention to go to Paris in 
the spring, and to Leyden the following winter. By 
this also it would seem 2 new incident in his life is dis- 
closed, that of having been an inmate of the Duke of 
Hamilton; on what occasion, in what capacity, or by 
whose introduction, does not appear; but it is evident 
he did not like his position in the family. In the letter 
to Bryanton from Edinburgh, it will be remembered, he 
alludes to the duchess, with whom, it is possible, some 
acquaintance may have been afterwards formed through 
her Irish connections. 


“ To the Rev. Thomas Contarine. 


« My dear uncle—After having spent two winters in 
Edinburgh, I now prepare to go to France the 10th of 
next February. I have seen all that this country can 
exhibit in the medical way, and therefore intend to visit 
Paris, where the great Mr. Farhein, Petit, and Du Ham- 
mel de Monceau instruct their pupils in all the branches 
of medicine. They speak French,* and consequently I 
shall have much the advantage of most of my country- 
men, as I am perfectly acquainted with that language, 
and few who leave Ireland are so. 

“ Since I am upon so pleasing a topic as self-applause, 
give me leave to say, that the circle of science which I 
have run through, before I undertook the study of 
physic, is not only useful, but absolutely necessary, to 
the making a skilful physician. Such sciences enlarge 
our understanding, and sharpen our sagacity ; and what 
is a practitioner without both but an empiric, for never 
yet was a disorder found entirely the same in two pa- 
tients. A quack, unable to distinguish the particularities 
in each disease, prescribes at a venture ; if he finds such 
a disorder may be called by the general name of fever, 
for instance, he has a set of remedies which he applies 
to cure it, nor does he desist till his medicines are ren 
out, or his patient has lost his life. But the skilful phy- 
sician distinguishes the symptoms, manures the sterility 
of nature, or prunes her luxuriance; nor does he de- 
pend so much on the efficacy of medicines as on their 
proper application. I shall spend this spring and sum- 
mer in Paris, and the beginning of next winter go to 
Leyden. The great Albinus is still alive there, and it 
will be proper to go, though only to have it said that we 
have studied in so famous a university. 

“ As I shall not have another opportunity of receiving 
money from your bounty till my return to Ireland, so I 
have drawn for the last sum that I hope I shall ever 
trouble you for; ’tis £20. And now, dear sir, let me 
here acknowledge the humility of the station in which 
you found me; iet me tell how I was despised by most, 
and hateful to myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was 
my lot, and Melancholy was beginning to make me her 
own. When you but I stop here, to enquire how 








of the navy pay-office, his grandson, and son of Mr. 
Rose, the friend of Cowper, One of the incidents in 
their meetings in Edinburgh, in which Goldsmith bore 
a part, though not a conspicuous one, was thus told by 
Dr. Farr. The question was started in an evening 
association of students, whether it was probable the spirits 
of deceased friends were permitted to revisit their for- 
mer haunts, and some ingenuity it was thought was ex- 


hibited in the arguments for and against it, brought 
forward during the discussion. One of the disputants 
suiled, with the knowledge of all the party, for London 
the following morning; but on the ensuing day, unknown 
to them, the vessel was obliged to put back. Meeting 


with a companion of the previous night on re-entering 
the city, he was requested to keep out of sight till the 
evening, when the argument was to be resumed; ac- 
cordingly, on reassembling, one of the most sturdy 
opponents of the question, who professed utter incredu- 
lity as to apparitions, second sight, and other popular 
superstitions of Scotland, was asked whether his unbe- 
lief would give way to demonstration ; and after some 
preliminary manceuvres calculated to excite awe and 
anxiety, the friend who was supposed to be on his way 
to London suddenly appeared. The effect upon the ob- 
ject of this boyish experiment was said to have been 
fainting at first, and afterwards deprivation of reason. 

* He means no doubt in contradistinction to other 
continental medical schools, where they may have lec- 
tured in Latin. 





has she recovered her late complaint? How does my 
poor Jack Goldsmith? I fear his disorder is of such a 
nature as he won’t easily recover. I wish, my dear sir, 
you would make me happy by another letter befure I go 
abroad, for there I shall hardly hear from you. I shall 
carry just £33 to France, with good store of clothes, 
shirts, &c. &c., and that with economy will serve. 

“T have spent more than a fortnight every second day 
at the Duke of Hamilton’s, but it seems they like me 
more as a jester than as a companion ; so I disdained so 
servile an employment ; ’twas unworthy my calling as a 
physician.* 

“T have nothing new to add from this country ; and 
I beg, dear sir, you will excuse this letter, so filled with 
egotism. I wish you may be revenged on me, by send- 
ing an answer filled with nothing but an account of your- 
self. I am, dear uncle, your most devoted 

“Oxiver GoxpsmITs. 

“ Give my—how shall I express it? Give my earnest 

love to Mr. and Mrs. Lawder.” 


a 


CHAPTER V. 


Quits Edinburgh—Letter from Leyden—Anecdotes—Journey on 
the continent. 

To have gained the regard of men of sense and cha- 
racter, who had abundant opportunities, in the familiar 
intercourse of students, of judging justly of his heart 
and understanding, is proof that his general conduct 
was free from reproach. Neither is there any doubt that 
they had formed a high estimate of his learning and 
talents. By their assistance he was saved from arrest; 
and, quitting Edinburgh, though probably not with all 
the wealth (£33) he had calculated upon, is said to have 
passed a short time in the north of England for the 
gratification of his curiosity; where we shall see that 
the first object of interest in his eyes was the beauty of 
the “ farmers’ daughters.” 

At Sunderland, he was said, by his Edinburgh ac- 
quaintance, to have been arrested by one Barclay, a 
tailor; and at Newcastle, according to others, the same 
misfortune occurred to him again.t Strange as it may 
seem, these stories originated with the poet himself, in 
order to conceal the fact of imprisonment upon another, 
though unfounded chargé, the mere name of which he 
believed might cause his degree to be withheld. This 
charge, and the story at length, is told in the following 
letter to his uncle, written from Leyden, which he de- 
sired to visit as a favourite school of physic, though ac- 
cident carried him thither sooner than originally intended. 
The escape from perishing by shipwreck which it de- 
scribes, is another of those singular occurrences that 
throw an air of romance over parts of his history, that 
nevertheless there are not the slightest reasons to disbe- 
lieve. 


“ To the Rev. Thomas Contarine. 


* Leyden, (the date wanting, but no doubt 
April or May, 1754.) 

“ Dear sir,—I suppose by.this time I am accused of 
either neglect or ingratitude, and my silence imputed to 
my usual slowness of writing. But believe me, sir, 
when I say, that till now I had not the opportunity of 
sitting down with that ease of mind which writing re- 
quired. You may see by the top of the letter that I am at 
Leyden ; but of my journey hither you must be informed. 

«“ Some time before the receipt of your last, I embark- 
ed for Bourdeaux, on board a Scotish ship called the St. 
Andrews, Captain John Wall, master. The ship made 
a tolerable appearance; and, as another inducement, I 
was let to knew that six agreeable passengers were to be 





* Notice has been taken in a preceding page of his 
allusions to the situation of dependent to a great man, 
as if something of that kind lingered in his recollection. 

+ By an obliging communication from the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, of Oxford, the writer is informed that the venera- 
ble president of Magdalen College, in relation to this 
subject, states, that his tutor at Queen’s, a Mr. M——, 
a north countryman, who had known Goldsmith, told a 
story of his getting into debt to a tailor in Newcastle, 
and of either being arrested or going off without pay- 
ment. All these accounts, no doubt, originated with the 
poet himself, for the reason assigned to his uncle, 








my company. Well, we were but two days at sea, when 
a storm drove us into a city of England, called New. 
castle-upon-Tyne. We all went on shore to refresh y; 
after the fatigues of our voyage. Seven men and I were 
one day on shore ; and on the following evening, as ws 
were all very merry, the room door bursts open ; enters 
a sergeant, and twelve grenadiers with their bayonets 
screwed, and puts us all under the king’s arrest. |; 
seems my company were Scotsmen in the French ser. 
vice, and had been in Scotland to enlist soldiers for the 
French army. I endeavoured all I could to prove my 
innocence ; however, I remained in prison with the rest 
for a fortnight, and with difficulty got off even then, 
Dear sir, keep this a secret, or at least say it was for 
debt ; for if it were once known at the university, | 
should hardly get a degree. But hear how Providence 
interfered in my favour: the ship was gone on to Bour. 
deaux before I got from prison, and was wrecked at the 
mouth of the Garonne, and every one of the crew were 
drowned. It happened the last great storm. There was 
a ship at that time ready for Holland: I embarked, and 
in nine days, thank my God, I arrived safe at Rotter. 
dam ; whence I traveled by land to Leyden ; and whence 
I now write. 

“ You may expect some account of this country ; and 
though I am not well qualified for such an undertaking, 
yet I shall endeavour to satisfy some part of your ex- 
pectations. Nothing surprised me more than the books 
every day published descriptive of the manners of this 
country. Any young man, who takes it into his head 
to publish his travels, visits the countries he intends to 
describe ; passes through them with as much inattention 
as his valet de chambre; and consequently not having 
a fund himself to fill a volume, he applies to those who 
wrote before him, and gives us the manners of a coun- 
try, not as he must have seen them, but such as they 
might have been fifty years before. 

“The modern Dutchman is quite a different creature 
from him of fermer times; he in every thing imitates a 
Frenchman, but in his easy disengaged air, which is the 
result of keeping polite company. The Dutchman is 
vastly ceremonious, and is perhaps what a Frenchman 
might have been in the reign of Louis XIV. Such are 
the better bred. But the downright Hollander is one of 
the oddest figures in nature: upon a head of lank hair 
he wears a half-cocked narrow hat, laced with black 
riband : no coat, but seven waistcoats, and nine pair of 
breeches; so that his hips reach almost up to his arm- 
pits. This well-clothed vegetable is now fit to see com- 
pany, or to make love. But what a pleasing creature is 
the object of his appetite! Why, she wears a large fur 
cap with a deal of Flanders lace; and for every pair of 
breeches he carries she puts on two petticoats. 

“ A Dutch lady burns nothing about her phlegmatic 
admirer but his tobacco. You must know, sir, every 
woman carries in her hand a stove with coals in it, 
which, when she sits, she snugs under her petticoats; 
and at this chimney dozing Strephon lights his pipe. ! 
take it that this continual smoking is what gives the man 
the ruddy healthful complexion he generally wears, by 
draining his superfluous moisture, while the woman, de- 
prived of this amusement, overflows with such viscidities 
as tint the complexion, and give that paleness of visage 
which low fenny grounds and moist air conspire to 
cause. 

«“ A Dutch woman and a Scotish will well bear an op- 
position. The one is pale and fat, the other Jean and 
ruddy; the one walks as if she were straddling after 4 
go-cart, and the other takes too masculine a stride. | 
shall not endeavour to deprive either country of its share 
of beauty; but must say, that of all objects en this 
earth, an English farmer’s daughter is most charming. 
Every woinan there is a complete beauty, while the 
higher class of women want many of the requisites ‘0 
make them even tolerable. Their pleasures here at 
very dull, though very various. You may smoke, you 
may doze, you may go to the Italian comedy,—as g 
an amusement as either of the former. This entertait 
ment always brings in harlequin, who is generally * 
magician; and, in consequence of his diabolical art, per 
forms a thousand tricks on the rest of the persons of the 
drama, who are all fools. I have seen the pit in a roa! 
of laughter at this humour, when with his sword he 
touches the glass from which another was drinking. 
"T'was not his face they laughed at, for that was masked: 


They must have seen something vastly queer in th? 
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wooden sword, that neither I, nor you, sir, were you 
there, could see.* 

« In winter, when their canals are frozen, every house 
js forsaken, and all people are on the ice; sleds drawn 
by herses, and skating, are at that time the reigning 
amusements. They have boats here that slide on the 
ice, and are driven by the winds. When they spread 
all their sails they go more than a mile and a half a 
minute, and their motion is so rapid that the eye can 
scarcely accompany them. Their ordinary manner of 
traveling is very cheap and very convenient: they sail 
in covered boats drawn by horses ; and in these you are 
sure to meet people of all nations. Here the Dutch 
slumber, the French chatter, and the English play at 
cards. Any man who likes company may have them to 
his taste. For my part, I generally detached myself from 
all society, and was wholly taken up in observing the 
face of the country. Nothing can equal its beauty ; 
wherever I turn my eyes, fine houses, elegant gardens, 
statues, grottos, vistas, presented themselves ; but when 
you enter their towns, you are charmed beyond descrip- 
tion, No misery is to be seen here; every one is use- 
fully employed. 

« Scotland and this country bear the highest contrast. 
There, hills and rocks intercept every prospect ; here, 
tis all a continued plain. There, you might see a well- 
dressed duchess issuing from a dirty close ; and here, a 
dirty Dutchman inhabiting a palace. The Scots may 
be compared to a tulip planted in dung; but I never see 
a Dutchmaa in his own house, but I think of a magnifi- 
cent Egyptian temple dedicated to an ox. 

“ Physic is by no means taught so well here as in 
Edinburgh; and in all Leyden there are but four Bri- 
tish students, owing to all necessaries being so extremely 
dear, and the professors so very lazy (the chemical pro- 
fessor excepted, ) that we don’t much care to come hither. 
I am not certain how Jong my stay here may be; how- 
ever I expect to have the happiness of seeing you at 
Kilmore, if I can, next March. 

« Direct to me, if I am honoured with a letter from 
you, to Madam Diallion’s, at Leyden. 

« Thou best of men, may Heaven guard and preserve 
you, and those you love ! “ Orrver Goupsmita.” 


Nothing imparts a better idea of the philosophical in- 
difference of the poet to evils merely temporary or 
physical, than the little concern expressed about an 
event that would have been, to other men, a theme of 
Joud and angry complaint—the being imprisoned a fort- 
night on an unfounded suspicion. His only anxiety 
seems to have been respecting his degree; and however 
conscious of innocence, he probably believed, from the 
equivocal situation in which he was found, and the gene- 
tal attachment of the Stuarts then prevailing in Scot- 
land, that difficulties might occur in proving it to the 
satisfaction of the college authorities. It is believed that 
testimonials of conduct and character from his acquaint- 
ance in Edinburgh were found necessary previous to his 
final enlargement. 

In Ireland a story is told, that, being plunged into fur- 
ther difficulties by the departure of the ship with a 
portion of his baggage on board, he was recommended 
to follow her on his release from prison rather than pro- 
ceed to Holland, but exclaimed with characteristic sim- 
plicity, “ What is the use of that! Sure it will be sent 
after me any where!” Another jest against him, taken 
like several more from his own writings, has likewise 
found currency; that, in a moment of absence, he com- 
mitted the blunder imputed to the philosophic wanderer 
in his novel, of proceeding to Holland to teach the na- 
tives English, when he himself knew nothing of Dutch. 
And, considering the diversity of route between that 
which he intended to take, and that actually pursued, 
Bourdeaux and Rotterdam, without stating more expli- 
citly the reasons for deviating so widely from his first 
route, it may be difficult to disprove any story, however 

absurd, excepting we believe what is probably true, that, 
committing his destiny to chance, he cared not on what 
part of the continent he was flung. 

His first impressions of Holland, and the objects natu- 
ral and artificial presented to view, were those of admira- 
tion and surprise, ‘A youth just landed at the Brille,” 

* This description of the Dutch drama would seem, 
(by the remarks of Mr. D’Israeli, Curiosities of Litera- 


| tour through that country. 


carries his amazement from one miracle to another ; from 
this cabinet of curiosities to that collection of pictures ; 
but wondering is not the way to grow wise.” Extending 
his view over the country, he tells us in another place, 
in a sketch at once poetical and accurate, that the 
ocean— 


“ Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow blossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign.” 


The character of the people, as may be supposed from 
one of his temperament, is less favourably estimated than 
by more sober enquirers; not that any importance is to 
be attached to first opinions, when, with the common 
error of a young man and a young traveller, he attempts 
te judge the habits and manners of foreigners by the 
standard of his own country, and stamps their deviations 
as defects. But he has gone further, and affixed in his 
poem a general stigma on the Dutch nation, ungenerous 
and undeserved :— 


« Even liberty itself is barter’d here: 
At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy ‘sell it, and the rich man buys: 
A land of tyrants and a den of slaves.” 


Viewed with the eye of a poet, the people of Holland 
may appear more strongly intent on the pursuit of 
wealth than of fame or unprofitable honours; but the 
statesman can never consider them otherwise than with 
interest and favour, for services rendered on many trying 
Occasions to the commonwealth of Europe. They may 
not be eminent for oratory or poetry, for wit or inge- 
nuity, for literary acquirements or for winning manners ; 
but they are far from being unlearned, and are other- 
wise deserving of sincere esteem ; they are moral, in- 
dustrious, and free ; they struggled long and bravely for 
liberty, and obtained it; they had sufficient good sense 
and reflection to seek, in common with the most enlight- 
ened nations of Europe, reformation of the abuses of 
religion; and if undue love of money be a vice, it is at 
least more useful to their country, and more innocent in 
itself, than that devotion to pleasure and laxity of mo- 
rals characteristic of some of their neighbours. 

On another occasion he could be more just. “The 
best and most useful laws I have ever seen are generally 
practised in Holland. When two men are determined 
to go to law with each other, they are first obliged to go 
before the reconciling judges, called the peace-makers. 
If the parties come attended by an advocate or solicitor, 
they are obliged to retire, as we take fuel from the fire 
we are desirous of extinguishing.” + 

The Dutch he likewise preferred to the Flemings :— 
the distinction drawn between two of their chief towns 
exhibits something of the superiority of national charac- 
ter which exists even more strongly in the present day. 
“In Rotterdam you may go through eight or ten streets 
without finding a public house. In Antwerp almost 
every second house seems an alehouse. In the one city, 
all wears the appearance of happiness and warm affluence ; 
in the other, the young fellows walk about the streets in 
shabby finery ; their fathers sit at the door darning or 
knitting stockings, while their ports are filled with dung- 
hills.” 

At Leyden he is said to have been less attentive to the 
acquisition of professional than miscellaneous knowledge, 
particularly a more familiar acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and literature of France, preparatory to an intended 
Physic. he remarks, was not 
so well taught there as in Edinburgh, and he charges the 
professors, excepting one, with inactivity. Yetthe cele- 
brated Albinus was then professor of anatomy; a labo- 
rious author and editor, whose anatemical plates were 
not merely the most accurate, but the most splendid 
things of that description seen in Europe. The chemi- 
cal professor, possessed of at least equal reputation, was 
Gaubius, and him he exempts from the general imputa- 
tion: with this eminent person, as an admirer of the 
science which he taught, he was probably more intimate ; 
and of whom, when stating that among the universities 


* Enquiry into Polite Learning, Works, vol. i. 





ture, vol. ii. p. 165,) not to be overcharged. 


{ Bee, No. v. Upon political frugality. Works, vol. i. 


he observes,* “resembles a clown at a puppet-show; | abroad he had ever observed their stupidity in reciprocal 


proportion to their opulence, he relates the fullowing 
remarks !— 

“ Happening once, in conversation with Gaubius of 
Leyden, to mention the College of Edinburgh, he began 
by complaining that all the English students who former- 
ly came to his university, now went entirely there; and 
the fact surprised him more, as Leyden was now as well 
as ever furnished with masters excellent in their respective 
professions. He concluded by asking if the professors 
at Edinburgh were rich. I replied that the salary of a 
professor there seldom amounted to more than thirty 
pounds a year. 
they were better provided for; until they become rich, 
we can have no expectation of English students at 
Leyden,’ ”* 

Of the few young men of that description then resi- 
dent there, one was his countryman, Dr. Ellis, who, 
having graduated in Dublin, had visited Leyden to ex- 
tend his knowledge. He continued there for two or 
three years, commencing on his return a course of phi- 
losophical lectures in the Irish metropolis, and subse- 
quently, it is believed, settled as physician in Monaghan, 
whence he removed to Dublin on being appointed clerk 
to the Irish house of commons. He died in 1791. From 
accounts given by this gentleman in conversation in 
various societies in Dutlin, it appears that the poet was 
often in his usual pecuniary distress ; sometimes reduced 
to great straits, obliged to borrow small sums from such 
as could afford to lend until his own remittances arrived, 
or other mode of repayment offered: occasionally he 
taught his native language ; and sometimes resorted to 
play, frequently the forlorn hope of the necessitous as 
well as the amusement of the idle or the dissipated, in 
the hope by some lucky effort of extricating himself from 
difficulties. Such habits we may lament more than 
condemn, for the needy are almost necessarily among 
the irregular in conduct; and it requires some self-denial 
and strength of mind to prevent poverty from relaxing 
even rigid morality. But it had little influence on his 
good humour; he was usually gay and cheerful; and 
when taxed with imprudence for risking such small sums 
as he possessed, admitted the fact and promised amend- 
ment for the future. In all his peculiarities it was re- 
marked there was about him an elevation of mind, a 
philosophical tone and manner, which, added to the lan- 
guage and information of a scholar, made him an object 
of interest to such as could estimate character. 

Having had a successful run at play, according to Dr. 
Ellis, Goldsmith called upon that gentleman the follow- 
ing morning, and counted out a considerable sum, which 
he was advised not again to trust to chance, but hoard 
as a provision for future necessities. This recommend- 
ation he promised to follow, and probably meant to fulfil ; 
but he was again seduced to the scene of his former suc- 
cess, and, with the usual lot of the dupes to this passion, 
lost the whole of what he had previously gained. 

At Leyden, from the information to be obtained at 
present, he took no degree; but having resided there 
about a year, formed the resolution to travel, in defiance 
of want of the necessary pecuniary means. Privation 
and hardship being habitual to one so frequently sufler- 
ing from straitened finances, presented a less forbidding 
aspect to him than to most other men. He possessed 
an ardent curiosity, a buoyant spirit, and « constitutional 
inclination to look rather to the bright than dark side of 
the prospect ; a disposition in some degree national, for 
it is a well known and avowed peculiarity of the lower 
orders of his countrymen, to put as large a share of their 
faith in chance as in conduct, in nruch of the business 
of life. Reliance was, no doubt, placed upon his own 
ingenuity, his learning, and medical knowledge: he was 
young ; his frame, though short in stature, vigorous and 
accustomed to fatiguing exercises; he had learned from 
others of his countrymen, occasional visiters at Leyden 
from the continental universities, that traveling presented 
fewer difficulties than might be supposed ; and he ex- 
pected in the chief towns to find friends or vccasional 
remittances from home. Something of the romantic 
interest attending such an enterprise, undertaken in such 
a munner, is lost from its having of late been accom- 
plished by several naval and military officers, who by 
skilful and rigid economy have traversed Flanders, 
France, Switzerland, and parts of Germany on foot, at 
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trifling expense, which, as they state, had circumstances 
required it, might have been reduced to a still smaller 
sun. 

A more immediate encouragement to meet the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise, was probably the knowledge 
that it had been before accomplished by a literary ad- 
venturer worse provided than himself, the Baron Louis 
de Holberg, who had then (1754) recently died. The 
outline of his story, as given by Goldsmith, shows that 
this example was in his eye, and in fact became the 
model of his conduct :— 

“ The history of polite learning in Denmark may be 
comprised in the life of one single man ; it rose and fell 
with the late famous Baron Holberg. This was, per- 
haps, one of the most extraordinary personages that has 
done honour to the present century. © His being the son 
of a private sentine! did not abate the ardour of his am- 
bition, for he learned to read without a master. Upon 
the death of his father, being left entirely destitute, he 
was involved in all that distress which is common among 
the poor, and of which the great have scarce any idea. 
However, though only a boy of nine years old, he still 
persisted in pursuing his studies, traveled about from 
school to school, and begged his learning and his bread. 

«“ When at the age of seventeen, instead of applying 
himself to any of the lower occupations, which seem 
best adapted to such circumstances, he was resolved to 
travel, for improvement, from Norway, the place of his 
birth, to Copenhagen, the capital city of Denmark. He 
lived here by teaching French, at the same time avoiding 
no opportunity of improvement that his scanty funds 
would permit. But his ambition was not to be restrained, 
or his thirst of knowledge satisfied until he had seen the 
world. Without money, recommendations, or friends, 
he undertook to set out upon his travels, and make the 
tour of Europe on foot. A good voice and a trifling 
skill in music were the only finances he had to support 
an undertaking so extensive; so he traveled by day, 
and at night sang at the doors of peasants’ houses, to 
get himself a lodging. In this manner young Holberg 
passed through France, Germany, and Holland, and, 
coming over to England, took up his residence in the 
University of Oxford. Here he subsisted by teaching 
French and music, and wrote his Universal History, his 
earliest but worst performance. Furnished with all the 
learning of Europe, he at last thought proper to return 
to Copenhagen, where his ingenious productions quickly 
gained him that favour he deserved. He composed not 
less than eighteen comedies; those in his own language 
are said to excel, and those which are wrote in French 
have peculiar merit. He was honoured with nobility, 
and enriched by the bounty of the king; so that a life, 
begun in contempt and penury, ended in opulence and 
esteem.”* 

When about to quit Leyden, his purse being at a low 
ebb, application was made to Dr. Ellis for assistance, but 
an effort of affectionate gratitude of the borrower to- 
wards his uncle, rendered the supply received from that 
gentleman of little use. For baving wandered into the 
garden of a florist whose productions he had admired 
during the summer, and some of which were at one time 
raised into an extravagantly fictitious value in Holland, 
the recollection of Mr. Contarine’s taste for the cultiva- 
tion of those beautiful productions, induced him to pur- 
chase a supply of the roots for transmission to Ireland. 
This imprudence, as it may be considered in a situat‘on 
so impoverished, left him, by the statement of the lender, 
with scarcely any money, and but one clean shirt, to set 
forward. Probably there is in this some error: he may 
have been poor enough, but reports of extreme destitu- 
tion, like that of great wealth, are sometimes exaggerated 
for the sake of effect. 

Few particulars of this tour are accurately known, 
while recent and diligent enquiries have thrown only 
small additional light on the subject. He kept no journal, 
wrote only occasionally to his friends, though as we 
know he gave-the Rev. Mr. Percy verbally an outline of 
his route, which might have been rendered sufficiently 
complete and probably very amusing, had the requisite 
questions, which he alone could answer, been put at the 
moment. No more than one or two of his letters, writ- 
ten from the continent, although several were remem- 
bered by Mrs. Hodson, are believed to be now in exist- 





* Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning. 
See Works, vol. i. 
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ence. ‘These were first traced to Roscommon, next to 
Dublin, back again to a different part of the same county, 
thence to Greenock in Scotland, from this again to Ire- 
land, next to Brighton, afterwards to Passy near Paris, 
and finally to England, besides letters on the same errand 
to Nice and Nova Scotia; and though the clue is not 
wholly lost, the writer has failed to obtain their perusal. 
In conversation he is known to have occasionally detailed 
incidents in his adventures, the particulars of which are 
now forgotten ; others, and from his destitute condition 
perhaps the most curious, he probably never did or would, 
from very excusable reserve, disclose to any one. But 
his condition is pretty plainly intimated in the expres- 
sive lines commencing the Traveller and marking nearly 
the extreme points of his journey— 


“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po,’— 


and the descriptive account in the same poem of the 
French peasantry. 

The only detailed account probably committed by him 
to paper, was a letter to Doctor Radcliff, Fellow of Trinity 
College, who, having occasionally lectured Wilder’s 
pupils and being an amiable man, was applied to by 
Goldsmith on his return from the continent for a favour 
hereafter to be mentioned, and in return wrote him an 
account of his travels. The letter was long, and, in the 
opinion of that gentleman, one of the most able and in- 
teresting of all his productions. Nothing except its 
general purport is remembered, the original being con- 
sumed by a fire which destroyed the house of the doctor, 
and the greater part of the street (Great Cuffe street, 
Dublin) in which he resided. It had been deposited 
with others of his letters for greater security in the plate 
chest, which a servant, on the alarm of fire being given, 
rushed up stairs to save, but by mistake seized another 
of similar appearance filled with books of divinity; and 
there was no time to return and rectify the error. The 
plate and letters were therefore destroyed. 

Incidents connected with his own adventures occur 
no doubt in the story of what he terms a “ philosophic 
vagabond” in the Vicar of Wakefield; not literally 
true perhaps in detail, but with such variations as suited 
a work of imagination, leaving himself at liberty by this 
arrangement of denying or admitting the accuracy of 
such parts.as he thought proper. In familiar moments, 
he confessed his poverty, his ‘musical efforts to amuse the 
peasantry, and his disputations at seats of learning ; 
other hints may be gleaned from the Traveller and En- 
quiry into Polite Learning; and other circumstances 
again, it is obvious, were wholly imaginary, or repre- 
sented differently from what really occurred. Thus, he 
makes his hero embark for Holland to teach the natives 
English without knowing Dutch ; lands him at Amster- 
dam instead of Rotterdam; takes him to Louvain to 
teach the professors Greek ; says nothing of Leyden, or 
of Switzerland, and no more of Italy than that his pupil 
embarked for England at Leghorn; while this person, 
described as inheriting the property of an uncle in the 
West Indies, was said to have really been heir to a well 
known pawnbroker in Holborn, of great wealth, named 
Smyth, or Smyly. 

He set out about February, 1755; a proof, perhaps, 
of being better furnished with resources than is supposed 
by choosing such a season. One of his chief resting 
places in Flanders is said to have been Louvain, not to 
instruct the professors in the manner humourously men- 
tioned in the novel, but to gain some knowledge of its 
learning and system of discipline: for the remark put 
into the mouth of his hero, speaking of literary topics, 
held true with regard to himself, “I always forgot the 
meanness of my circumstances when I could converse 
upon such subjects.” Here he was said, in a short me- 
moir published after his death, written by a person named 
Glover, known as an occasional acquaintance, to have 
taken a degree of M. B. Itis doubtful, however, whether 
such intermediate step to the doctorate is common in the 
universities on the continent, though certainly granted 
in some; the records of Louvain, however, for that 
period, are lost; the statement, therefore, cannot be dis- 
proved, but from a comparison of circumstances it is 
improbable. At Antwerp he spent a short time, and 
likewise at Brussels : in the former he saw and spoke of 
a criminal, whose gaiety, though maimed, deformed, and 
suffering the punishment of chains and slavery for life, 
is made the subject of one of his essays; and at Maes- 





tricht examined an extensive and well known cavern, or 
stone quarry, an object of interest then to travellers. 

In France, judging from admissions in works both of 
fact and fiction, his adventures seem to have been as un- 
usual as his situation, and they are turned to his usual 
benevolent purpose of showing the poorer classes in an 
amiable light. “I had some knowledge of music,” he 
says in the Vicar of Wakefield, « with a tolerable voice, 
and now turned what was my amusement into a present 
means of subsistence. I passed among the harmless 
peasants of Flanders, and among such of the French as 
were poor enough to be very merry; for I ever found 
them sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever 
I approached a peasant’s house towards night-fall, | 
played one of my most merry tunes, and that procured 
me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day, 
I once or twice attempted to play for people of fashior, 
but they always thought my performance odious, and 
never rewarded me even with a trifle.” 

No ordinary love of learning, of novelty, of acquaint. 
ance with men and manners, or of persevering determi- 
nation to examine them all as far as circumstances 
permitted, could induce any one to subject himself to 
such a precarious existence ; yet we know, by what has 
been stated and by specific avowal of the fact in his 
poem, that such was occasionally his condition. One of 
the spots where, and the mode in which, this musical 
skill was exerted, and even the degree of that skill so 
exactly correspondent with fact, for his performance was 


not first rate, is thus minutely and poetically painted :— 


“ How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshened from the wave the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 
But mocked all tune and marred the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would the village praise my wond’rous power, 
And dance forgetful of the noon-tide hour.” 


His mode of traveling is again expressly intimated in 
a work of fact:—*“ Countries wear very different ap- 
pearances to travellers of different circumstances. A 
man who is whirled through Europe in a post chaise, 
and the pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, will 
form very different conclusions, Haud inexpertus lo- 
quor.” 

At Paris he attended the lectures of Rouelle, an emi- 
nent professor of chemistry, who first ascertained the 
composition of the diamond by submitting it to com- 
bustion. In allusion to the scientific tastes of the fair 
sex of that day in that metropolis, he says, in the work 
just quoted, “ I have seen as bright a circle of beauty at 
the chemical lectures of Rouelle as gracing the court of 
Versailles.” 

While here, he wrote to Ireland for pecuniary assist- 
ance, intimating his wants in a simple yet humorous 
strain.* Here likewise he met several persons he knew; 
a Mr. Macdonnell of Dublin, a gentleman from Ros- 
common, whose name is forgotten, and a few college 
acquaintance from Dublin and Edinburgh. 

It would appear he had the honour of an introduction 
to Voltaire in Paris, which probably produced the ad- 
miration of the genius of that extraordinary person, 
found in some of his subsequént writings. Two allu- 
sions are made to this honour; one in a letter in the 
Public Ledger, another in an account of his life here- 
after to be noticed :— 

“T remember to have heard Mr. Voltaire observe in a 
large company at his house at Monrion, that at the battle 
of Dettingen the English exhibited prodigies of valour ; 
but they soon lessened their well-bought conquest by 
lessening the merit of those they had conquered.” 

In the memoir, he enters more into detail of his usual 
manner in conversation :— 

“In the year 1720, Mr. Voltaire came over to Eng- 
land. A previous acquaintance with Atterbury, bishop 
of Rochester, and the Lord Bolingbroke, was sufficient 
to introduce him among the polite, and his fame as 4 
poet got him the acquaintance of the learned, in a coun- 





* A copy of this letter was once in the possession of 
Mr. Carleton, nephew of the late nobleman of that name, 
who gave it to a Miss Metcalf, now dead; among whose 
papers it has not been found. Other copies are knowa 
to be in London, but from some unaccountable illibe- 
rality, are withheld. 
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try where foreigners generally find but a cool reception. 
He only wanted introduction ; his own merit was enough 
to procure the rest. Asacompanion no man ever ex- 
ceeded him when he pleased to lead the conversation ; 
which, however, was not always the case. In company 
which he either disliked or despised few could be more 
reserved than he; but when he was warmed in discourse, 
and had got over a hesitating manner which sometimes 
he was subject to, it was raptureto hear him. His mea- 
gre visage seemed insensibly to gather beauty, every 
muscle in it had meaning, and his eye beamed with un- 
usual brightness. 

«The person who writes this memoir, who had the 
honour and the pleasure of being his acquaintance, re- 
members to have seen him in a select company of wits 
of both sexes at Paris, when the subject happened to 
turn upon English taste and learning. Fontenelle, who 
was of the party, and who, being unacquainted with the 
language or authors of the country he undertook to con- 
demn, with a spirit truly vulgar began to revile both. 
Diderot, who liked the English, and knew something of 
their literary pretensions, attempted to vindicate their 
poetry and learning, but with unequal abilities, The 
company quickly perceived that Fontenelle was superior 
in the dispute, and were surprised at the silence which 
Voltaire had preserved all the former part of the night, 
particularly as the conversation turned upon one of his 
favourite topics. 

“Fontenelle continued his triumph till about twelve 
o'clock, when Voltaire appeared at last roused from his 
revery. His whole frame seemed animated. He began 
his defence with the utmost elegance, mixed with spirit, 
and now and then let fall the finest strokes of raillery 
upon his antagonist ; and his harangue lasted till three 
in the morning. I must confess that, whether from na- 
tional partiality or from the elegant sensibility of his 
manner, I never was so much charmed, nor did I ever 
remember so absolute a victory as he gained in this dis- 

te.” 

One of the few allusions to his abode in Paris at this 
time, is the following from the “ Animated Nature,” vol. 
v. p. 207 :— 

«I never walked out about the environs of Paris, that 
I did not consider the immense quantity of game that 
was running almost tame on every side of me as a badge 
of the slavery of the people ; and what they wished me 
to observe as an object of triumph I always regarded 
with a kind of secret compassion: yet this people have 
no game laws for the remoter parts of the kingdom.” 

By the recommendation of some of the friends found 
in this capital, he accompanied an English gentleman to 
Switzerland, taking the route of Strasburgh; and cross- 
ing the Rhine, remained a short time in Germany. At 
this time, therefore, for he is not known to have visited 
it subsequently, such knowledge as he possessed of that 
country seems to have been acquired; not, we may be- 
lieve, of a very minute description, as no sketch of 
country or people is attempted in the “ Traveller.” The 
“Enquiry into Polite Learning” censures with some 
justice its innumerable critics and commentators as de- 
structive of true taste and genius; but the following 
scene from the learned institutions of that country, al- 
though drawn eighty years ago, was even then probably 
overcharged :— 

“But let the Germans have their due; if they are 
often a little dull, no nation alive assumes a more laud- 
able solemnity, or better understands all the little deco- 
tums of stupidity. Let the discourse of a professor run 
on never so heavily, it cannot be irksome to his dozing 
pupils, who frequently lend him their sympathetic nods 
of approbation. I have sometimes attended their dis- 
putes at gradation. On this occasion they often dis- 
pense with learned gravity, and seem really all alive. 
The disputes are managed between the followers of Car- 
tesius, whose exploded system they call the new philo- 
sophy, and those of Aristotle. Though both parties are 
wrong, they argue with an obstinacy worthy the cause 
of truth; Nego, Probo, and Distinguo grow loud. The 
disputants grow warm, the moderator cannot be heard, 
the audience take part in the debate, till at last the whole 
hall buzzes with erroneous philosophy.” 

Entering Switzerland, he visited the falls of Schaff- 
hausen, either at an early period of the year, or when 
the season was more than usually late; for, in speaking 
of rivers, and such cataracts as neither time nor art are 
likely to remove, he says, “ Of this kind are the cata- 








racts of the Rhine, one of which I have seen exhibit a 
very strange appearance ; it was that at Schaffhausen, 
which was frozen quite across, and the water stood in 
columns where the cataract had formerly fallen.”’* 

In this country he remained for some time, visiting 
Basle, Berne, and other places of note or interest, but 
fixing more permanently at Geneva. Every part pre- 
sented something romantic and gratifying to the eye or 
the imagination ; and contemplation of such scenery as 
he had never witnessed, and scarcely conceived, acting 
upon a susceptible and reflective mind with all the force 
of novelty and grandeur, seems to have first produced 
the disposition to clothe his thoughts and observations 
in the garb of poetry. To a poetical mind the excite- 
ment was irresistible. From Switzerland, he expressly 
tells us, the first sketch of the “ Traveller’ was sent to 
his brother. 

Hilly countries, which poetical theorists are prone to 
consider favourable to the production of poets, may per- 
haps more truly be said rather to draw out their faculty 
than to create it. Persons are seldom excited by what 
is familiar to them; and a native of mountainous re- 
gions cannot be supposed to view with enthusiasm what 
is daily under his eye. Mountains are not in fact in any 
country prolific in men of high mental powers; genius 
is rarely developed there; the people are more rude ; 
wealth and comfort, which, with a few exceptions, seem 
essential to the cultivation of intellect, less frequent ; 
and the resort of strangers thither, which has its share 
in contributing to knowledge, only occasional and tem- 
porary. Switzerland has not produced her proportion of 
eminent men ; and if any part of our own country be 
scant of celebrated names, it is Wales and the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

But to him familiar only with the plains, who has not 
seen nature in her grander aspects and varieties, such 
countries burst upon the view with all the freshness and 
interest of a new world, and rarely fail powerfully to 
impress minds the most ignorant and unimpassioned. 
To the poet and the philosopher they become a study ; 
create a new train of ideas and associations; and while 
the former is tempted to dwell upon the variety, the 
novelty, and the magnificence of nature, the latter will 
be not less inquisitive respecting their moral attributes, 
and their influences on the condition and character of 
the people. Uniting both characters within himself, 
Goldsmith sat down to meditate upon and describe what 
he saw, and under such circumstances the first draught 
of the “ Traveller” was made ; with what truth of de- 
scription and vigour of sentiment need not be said, for 
he has left little for succeeding poets touching upon the 
same countries to add. All traces of this sketch, trans- 
mitted, as he informs us, to his brother Henry, in Ire- 
land, and consisting of about seventy or eighty lines 
according to current report among his relatives, are now 
lost ; being considered probably of no further value when 
the poem had been published. 

From Geneva he made excursions on foot to the Alp- 
ine ranges in the vicinity, with which he afterwards pro- 
fessed to be very conversant in the knowledge of their 
localities. The time occupied in this way was the early 
part of the summer of 1755, as may be inferred from 
that passage in the “ Traveller,” where, in describing the 
country, we are told, either in allusion to the severity of 
the season when he was there, or the lateness of spring 
generally, that 


« No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May.” 


A more precise statement of the time appears in the 
“ History of Animated Nature.” Speaking of wood- 
cocks being found in the Alps all the summer, he says, 
“I myself have flushed them, on the top of Mount Jura, 
in June and July.” A few other notices of his familiar- 
ity with this region occur in parts of the same work. 
Adverting to an erroneous though prevalent idea, of the 
sense of taste being impaired by the state of the air on 
the tops of mountains, he denies it: “ All substances 
have their tastes as well on the tops of mountains as in 
the bottom of the valley ; and I have been one of many 
who ate a very savoury dinner on the Alps.” Speaking 
of sheep on another occasion, he says there is but one 
proof of their attachment to persons. “ What I allude 
to is their following the sound of the shepherd’s pipe. 





* Animated Nature, vol. i. p. 221. Ed, 1774. 








Before I had seen them trained in this manner, I had no 
conception of those descriptions of the old pastoral poets, 
of the shepherd leading his flock from one country to 
another. AsI had been used only to see these harmless 
creatures driven before their keepers, I supposed that all 
the rest was but invention; but in many parts of the 
Alps, and even some provinces of France, the shepherd 
and his pipe still continued with true antique simpli- 
city.” 

At this city he is said to have had consigned to him the 
care of a young gentleman traveling to the south of 
France, and to Italy; but the connection, according to 
the same accounts, was dissolved upon the borders of 
the latter country, the pupil to embark at Marseilles for 
England, and the tutor to pursue his tour in penury on 
foot. The degree of credibility due to this story, re- 
peated by all the early memoir writers, is not precisely 
ascertained. Bishop Percy, without denying its truth, 
felt disposed to attribute its origin to the story told by 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s son. It is certain it was not 
among the memoranda dictated to that prelate at North- 
umberland house; while it is equally true, that many 
more important particulars of his life, from the hurried, 
perhaps unpremeditated nature of the communication, 
were omitted on the same occasion. Such an event, if 
it ever occurred, might not have been thought worthy 
of notice by himself in a .tatement not meant to be de- 
tailed or minute; or the recollection might have been 
unpleasant from some circumstances of the quarrel; or 
he may have been influenced at this period, as we know 
him to have been on other points, by the reserve, com- 
mon to most men, of withholding from general know- 
ledge during life the difficulties and struggles which 
marked its commencement. 

That some such connection was formed appears pro- 
bable, from consideration of all the circumstances :—the 
habit of the poet to tell something of himself, however 
tinged with fiction; the very probable occurrence of a 
tutorship, which would enable him to travel to advan- 
tage ; the contrasted characters of tutor and pupil, of 
which the former so much resembled his own; the seem- 
ing truth of the detail, as given in the novel, and the 
name of the uncle of the youth being known: and 
finally, the cause of the premature separation, which, 
from the allusions dropped, and the very different esti- 
mates formed of the value of money by the governor 
and the governed, we may readily believe to have been 
pecuniary matters. Between the improvident and the 
parsimonious, there can be no permanent bond of union: 
if positive antipathy be not engendered between persons 
of such opposite qualities, their acquaintance never 
ripens into friendship, for they cannot pardon the pecu- 
liarities of each other. The improvidence of the poor 
always astonishes the wealthy. he avarice of the rich, 
on the other hand, is ever incomprehensible to the poor ; 
it is the first peculiarity of character they notice, and 
probably the last which they forget or forgive; and, in 
sketching the following character, it is difficult to believe 
that Goldsmith, whose disposition was so opposite to 
that of his presumed companion, did not copy from the 
life :— 








“Twas to be the young gentleman’s governor, but 
with a proviso that he should always be permitted to 
govern himself. My pupil, in fact, understood the art of 
guiding in money concerns much better than I. He was 
heir to a fortune of about two hundred thousand pounds, 
left him by an uncle in the West Indies; and his 
guardians, to qualify him for the management of it, had 
bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus, avarice 
was his prevailing passion ; all his questions on the road 
were, how money might be saved,—which was the least 
expensive course of travel,—whether any thing could be 
bought that would turn to account when disposed of 
again in London? Such curiosities on the way as could 
be seen for nothing, he was ready enough to look at; 
but if the sight of them was to be paid for, he usually 
asserted that he had been told that they were not worth 
seeing. He never paid a bill that he would not observe 
how amazingly expensive traveling was; and all this 
though not yet twenty-one. When arrived at Leghorn, 
as we took a walk to look at the port and shipping, he 
enquired the expense of the passage by sea home to 
England. This he was informed was but a trifle com- 
pared to his returning by land; he was therefore unable 
to withstand the temptation; so, paying me the small 
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part of my salary that was due, he toek leave, and em- 
barked with only one attendant for London.” 

Italy was now before him: and who, at some period 
of life, has not yearned to visit a region consecrated in 
imagination by the remembrance of its ancient reputa- 
tion, by its poetry, heroism, and power ; its literature, 
oratory, and art? 

Descending into Piedmont, we find an allusion to the 
fact of his acquaintance with that country, in noticing a 
part of its rural economy, the management of bees, 
where, in the case of flowers being scarce, or exhausted 
in the place, the insects are made to change their neigh- 
bourhood for fresh supplies, by a simple and efficacious 
plan of their owners :—“ For a knowledge of this, in 
some parts of France and Piedmont, they have contrived, 
as I have often seen, a kind of floating bee-house. They 
have on board one barge threescore or a hundred bee- 
hives, well defended from the inclemency of an acci- 
dental storm; and with these, the owners suffer them- 
selves to float gently down the river. As the bees are 
continually choosing their flowery pasture along the 
banks of the stream, they are furnished with sweets be- 
fore unrifled ; and thus a single flouting bee-house yields 
the proprietor a considerable income. Why a method 
similar to this has never been adopted in England, where 
we have more gentle rivers and more flowery banks than 
in any other part of the world, I know not; certainly, 
it might be turned to advantage, and yield the possessor 
a secure, though perhaps a moderate income.” 

In his progress he visited Florence, Verona, Mantua, 
Milan, and, crossing the base of the peninsula to the 
eastern shore, frequently meeting what he terms “ the 
wandering Po,” found an object of much interest in 
Venice; personally, from its connection with the origin 
of his uncle Contarine’s family ; poetically, by associa- 
tions arising from the popular productions of English 
genius; though even her accredited history resembles a 
portion of romance. Carinthia was likewise visited ; 
and being once questioned by Mr. Hickey on the justice 
of the censure passed upon a people whom other travel- 
lers praised for being as good if not better than their 
neighbours— 


“ Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door,”— 


gave as a reason, his being once, after a fatiguing day’s 
walk, obliged to quit a house he had entered for shelter, 
and pass part or the whole of the night in seeking an- 
other. His progress, there is no reason to doubt, was 
attended by much privation, but supported with a spirit 
that penury and loneliness could not daunt. 

At Padua, attracted by its medical and literary repu- 
tation, he remained a few months, acquiring more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the language and literature of 
the people of this portion of Italy. Among the learned, 
that university then stood high, and the coincidence may 
be worthy of remark, in men afterwards so celebrated for 
their talents and intimacy, that Dr. Johnson, when at 
college, had an ambition to visit the same seat of learn- 
ing, but only contemplated in prospect what Goldsmith, 
with more energy, and under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, accomplished in person. “ Well,” said 
the former, in a loud soliloquy in his room, which hap- 
pened to be overheard by Dr. Panting, then master of 
Pembroke College, “I have a mind to see what is done 
in other places of Jearning. I’Il go and visit the uni- 
versities abroad. J’ll go to France and Italy. I'll go 
to Padua. And I'll mind my business,’’* 

Here he is supposed to have taken his medical degree, 
although no satisfactory proof of the matter can be 
gleaned after minute enquiries. But it is suggested by 
competent authority in such matters, that it may have 
been obtained in some other university after one of the 
disputations in their halls, in which, by his own admis- 
sion, he engaged. The record of the names of students 
in this university is also said to be defective, or lost. 

While pursuing professional and general learning, he 
appears to have examined the character aed manners of 
the nation with sume degree of minuteness. The result 
was not favourable to its literary or moral state. In the 
“ Traveller,” the “ Enquiry into Polite Learning,” and 
in that exquisite specimen of the frivolity of some of 
their literary, or supposed literary, associations, their 
“ filosifi and virtuosi,” first printed in “ The Bee,” giv- 





ing an account of the academies of Italy, we see his 
opinions at length. He found a people more proud of 
their past than striving to attain present reputation ; 
stat nominis umbra ; ardent indeed and impassioned in 
character, but this ardour thrown away rather upon the 
amusements of life than upon its paramount duties and 
its business ; the arts valued extremely high; but men, 
in their social condition, character, and qualities, which 
must ever form the great test of high civilisation, 
neglected. He found despotic governments, without 
external strength or internal respectability ; a religion, 
imposing in its forms, but unsuccessful in securing mo- 
rality of conduct from the people, and, as he says in 
another place, “ with the property of coniracting the 
sphere of the understanding ;” and learning, as he be- 
lieved, on the decline. When afterwards induced to 
give utterance to similar opinions in the societies of 
London, Baretti, Martinelli, and other Italians, took him 
sharply to task for presuming to characterise a people 
and country of whom he knew little. Both were occa- 
sionally rude to him on this accourt. But he seems not 
to have erred materially, or Italy must censider herself 
peculiarly unfortunate in appearing in a similar light to 
most other English travellers.* 

It appears he did not visit Rome and Naples, finding 
either his resources exhausted, or dreading that the then 
impending contest between England and France would 
interfere with the homeward journey through the latter 
country. Toward the end of 1755, he set out on his 
return to England. On this occasion his difficulties are 
believed to have been greater than at any former period ; 
he had now, however, another resource, which, when 
opportunities offered, was rendered available for procur- 
ing temporary supplies, while it exhibited his ingenuity, 
practised his memory, and drew forth his stores of learn- 
ing. Itis told in the work of fiction already alluded to, 
as a resource of the “ philosophic vagabond,” and was 
universally understood, and indeed avowed, to apply to 
himself :— 

“ My skill in music could avail me nothing in a coun- 
try (Italy) where every peasant was a better musician 
than I; but by this time I had acquired another talent, 
which answered my purpose as well, and this was a skill 
in disputation. In all the foreign universities and con- 
vents, there are upon certain days philosophical theses 
maintained aguinst every adventitious disputant: for 
which, if the champion opposes with any dexterity, he 
can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for 
one night. In this manner, then, I fought my way to- 
wards England, walked along from city to city, examined 
mankind more nearly, and, if I may so express it, saw 
both sides of the picture.” 

Convents in most parts of the continent were at that 
time pretty numerously tenanted by natives of Ireland ; 
and wherever such were found, he profited by the acci- 
dental advantage of birth-place, as well as of his learn- 
ing, to claim assistance at their hands. That he met 
acquaintance who may have occasionally supplied his 
wants, there is no doubt; one instance may be inferred 
from the following incident, or the allusion may apply to 
a domestic of his pupil: —* 4 friend of mine,” he says, 
speaking of the bite of the tarantula in Italy, and the 
erroneous stories told of its effects and of their reputed 
mode of cure by dancing, “had a servant who suffered 
himself to be bit; the wound, which was little larger 
than the puncture of a pin, was uneasy for a few hours, 
and then became well without any further assistance. 
Some of the country people, however, still make a tole- 
rable livelihood of the credulity of strangers, as the mu- 
sician finds his account in it not less than the dancer.” 
After entering France, his music became again in re- 
quisition ; more perhaps on the homeward than even on 
the outward journey, as his necessities were greater. 
Assistance derived frem this source could do little more 
than supply the exigencies of the moment; his wants 
at other periods must have been pressing; his obliga- 





* Lord Orrery, a traveller and a clever man, and with 
the best opportunities for observation, in a letter from 
Florence, shortly before, (Dec. 1754,) seems to have 
formed no more faveurable opinion of the people than 
Goldsmith :—« The truth is, few parts of Italy abound 
with men of learning. The clergy rather cultivate the 
political than the classical sciences, and the nobility cul- 
tivate no sciences at all.” 





* Croker’s Boswell, vol. i, p. 42. 






+ Animated Nature, vol. ii. p. 171. Lond. 1774. 


tions to individual charity necessarily great and frequent, 
Writing to his brother-in-law at a future time, we have 
the admission, in allusion to pecuniary difficulties jg 
their family, —« These things give me real uneasiness, and 
I could wish to redress them: but at present there jg 
hardly a kingdom in Europe in which I am not a debtor,” 
With something like bitterness of spirit from the recol. 
lection of what he had endured, or censure of himself 
for undertaking such a scheme so ill provided, the sup 
posed adventures in the novel, shadowed out so much 
resembling his own, are termed those of a “ philosophic 
vagabond, pursuing novelty and losing content.” 

The kindness of the French peasantry impressed him 
in favour of the nation at large; increased probably by 
that similarity, obvious to a nice observer, which exists 
between their general character and that of his own 
countrymen. He saw and felt perhaps how soon on the 
soil of France the French and Irish assimilate ; so much 
sooner and closer than the English and French. He 
could not overlook the same sociability of disposition ; 
the same hospitality and good nature towards strangers; 
the same lightness of heart and volatility of temper; 
the same enjoyment of the present and disregard of the 
future ; the same desire “ to please and be pleased” with 
all around them; and even that vanity, or “ beggar 
pride,” as he terms it, to appear to others something 
greater or better than they really are. Nor did the pe 
culiarity probably escape him, that both nations, so 
joyous and generous in their quiet state, should exhibit, 
when excited, the extremes of fierceness and cruelty. 

While marking the social peculiarities of the people, 
their political condition was not forgotten ; he appears 
to have clearly observed the slow and almost ailent ope- 
ration of a new and formidable principle at that time 
taking root in the public mind of France. The prophecy 
as to the probable results is singular, and proved much 
nearer its accomplishment than he believed :—*« As the 
Swedes are making concealed approaches to despotism, 
the French, on the other hand, are imperceptibly vindi- 
cating themselves into freedom. When I consider that 
these parliaments, the members of which are all created 
by the court (the presidents of which can only act by 
immediate direction), presume even to mention privi- 
leges and freedom, who till of late received directions 
from the throne with implicit humility; when this is 
considered, I cannot help fancying that the genius of 
freedom has entered that kingdom in disguise. If they 
have but three weak monarchs more successively on the 
throne, the mask will be laid aside, and the country will 
certainly once more be free.””* 


—>— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arrival in England—Early struggles in London—Becomes usher 
in the school of Dr. Milner, at Peckham—Engages in the 
Monthly Review. 


Early in the year 1756 he reached England, having 
spent aLout two years on the continent; and London, 
as the general resort of talent and necessity, became his 
first object. Here his prospects were of the most dis- 
couraging nature. Whatever advances he had made in 
learning, or in the knowledge of mankind in the ab- 
stract, he had made none in what is more commonly 
considered the practical: business of life. It was doubt- 
ful what course to pursue for a livelihood ; he was in, 
to him, a strange land ; he possessed neither friends nor 
money ; and laboured under the disadvantage of being 
an Irishman, which at that period, as he says in one of 
his letters, formed of itself an obstacle to gaining em 
ployment. 

Some obscurity exists as to the exact incidents of his 
life on revisiting England, of the order in which they 
ed each other, or whether his first attempt to ob- 
tain a livelihood was in the médical or scholastic profes 
sion. Much of his early career, of what was known to 
many acquaintance during his life, is, now forgotten, 





* It is remarkable that Burke was impressed with the 
same idea ; first in 1768, in his pamphlet in reply to one 
of Mr. George Grenville ; and again in 1771, on his re- 
turn from a visit to that country. If the coincidence of 
opinion be accidental, it is curious; but as Goldsmith 








was prior in time, Burke may have been led to consider 
the subject by hearing his observations, 
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tines 
slthough in this and other details he may not have thought 
it necessary to be explicit to such as were likely to re- 
cord them; unwilling to disclose struggles which were 
S unsuccessful, or involving details distressing to his pride. 
Yet we know that hints and allusions fell. from him in 
conversation, casting partial light on parts of his history, 
which it would have been indelicate nevertheless to pur- 
sue by direct questions further than he thought proper 
togo. After his death, an anonymous contributor to 
the newspapers stated, that the poet, having been bred to 
pharmacy, had attempted to practise as an apothecary in 

a country town, but, failing of success, proceeded to 

London, and accepted the situation of usher to Dr. 

Milner. A contradiction to the former part of this ac- 

count soon appeared, which brought forth the following 

rejoinder : it must be remembered that the authority is 
anonymous, although there seems no inducement for 
wilful misstatement, or that the writer had not sufficient 
authority for what he says:—“A writer in a daily 
r pretends to contradict some part of our account of 

the late Dr. Goldsmith. He says, the doctor was not 
bred to pharmacy, and that he did not set up as an 
apothecary in a country town in Ireland. We never 
said that he set up in Ireland. The country town al- 
luded to is an English town, the name of which is for- 
gotten. But the writer of this and the former paragraph 
assures the public, that he had the anecdote from the 
doctor’s own mouth. As to what the writer mentions 
of the doctor having been a student in Edinburgh after 
he left Ireland, and then traveling into Germany and 
other parts of Europe, it is very true, and to that cir- 
cumstance the public is probably indebted for his pretty 
poem of the ‘ Traveller.’ ”* 
A rumour (mentioned by Mr. English, who conducted 
the Annual Register for twenty years after Burke relin- 
quished it) prevailed about the year 1766, of his having 
once attempted the stage in the line of low comedy, ina 
country town, when pressed for the means of subsist- 
ence. Whether this story was circulated in jest or 
earnest, may be doubted. Want makes us familiar with 
strange pursuits, as with strange acquaintance ; and as 
the scheme may have seemed to him to require little pre- 
liminary knowledge, and no introduction, it is just possi- 
ble some such resource was tried, in making his way 
from the coast to Lendon, destitute, as he avowedly was, 
of money. The greater probability indeed is, that, like 
some other stories told of him, it had no foundation, or 

was conjectured, from the seeming knowledge ef such a 

life, shown in the *« Adventures of a Strolling Player,” 

printed in the British Magazine, where the scene is placed 
in Kent; or from the conclusion of the story of George 

Primrose. It is however true, that he was afterwards 

known to express desire to play, as a piece of admirable 

low comedy, the character of Scrub, in “The Beaux 

Stratagem.” 

As far as can be ascertained, after reaching London, 
his first determination seems to have been, to turn his 
classical knowledge to account, as usher in a school. 

With this view, he made application to one of those es- 

tablishments, under a feigned name—ashamed, as it ap- 

pears, of an occupation from which he soon hoped to 
escape, and which, by this device, might never be known. 
A reference as to character, was however required ; and 
knowing none in England, to whom to apply, he gave 
the name of the gentleman already mentioned, Dr. 
Radcliff, of Dublin; but at the same time wrote to that 
gentleman himself, requesting him to give no answer to 
the enquiry of the schoolmaster. ‘The reason of this we 
may readily conceive: having given a wrong name at 
first, expecting to be received without reference, he could 
not, without hazard of total rejection, afterwards acknow- 
ledge the deception ; he sought, besides, merely tempo- 
rary shelter, which was probably afforded, until the 

answer from Dublin should arrive, trusting, in the mean 

time, that his attainments and moral conduct would 

establish their own character—while, as it was obvious 

that Doctor Radcliff could not recommend a fictitious 

Person, no answer from him was better than direct denial 
of all knowledge of the applicant. 

This story was told soon afterthe death of the poet, 
by a writer of credit, from a then living authority. In 
the statements mingled with it, however, several errors 
crept in, in consequence of a few authentic particulars 
of the poet’s life being then (1776) known. Thus, the 


some it was said to be Yorkshire, probably from his 
familiar acquaintance with parts of that county, evinced 
in conversation ; from other circumstances, there is more 
reason to believe it Kent, and in the neighbourhood of 
Tenterden or Ashford, the journey to which, from Lon- 
don, would be also more within the reach of his finances. 
How long he continued, is likewise unknown. ‘The 
silence of Dr. Radcliff, no doubt augured ill in the eyes of 
his employer; and very simple, perhaps rather homely 
manners, a distressed condition, and rugged appearance, 
were little calculated to remove any unfavourable im- 





Lond, 1777, pp. 286—289 


real place of his birth is thought to be Roscommon; and 
he is believed to have lived in England, previous to visit- 
ing the continent: while the interval between the two 
applications to Dr. Radcliff, instead of being passed in 
traveling, as this writer thinks, was really spent in Lon- 
don—that is, between 1756, when seeking the usher- 
ship, and 1758, when he wrote again to that gentleman, 
soliciting aid in procuring subscriptions for one of his 
forthcoming works. That his adventures, as related by 
him to that gentleman, were, as is here said, amusing, 
we may readily believe: situated as he was, while on the 
centinent, they must, from any pen, have possessed no 
ordinary. interest—and from his own, ever abundant in 
humour and ease, no doubt, a peculiar charm. Nor 
from a correspondent, to whom he stood partly in the 
relation of pupil, and who had known his previous strag- 
gles in Dublin, would he probably conceal much which 
it might not be necessary to disclose to others. 

“This county,” (Roscommon,) writes the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Campbell, whose connection with Bishop Percy, 
in drawing up a memoir of the poet, has been mentioned, 
“ boasts of a still greater honour, the birth of the much- 
lamented Oliver Goldsmith. I have learned a very 
curious anecdote of this extraordinary man, from the 
widow of a Dr. Radcliff, who had been his tutor, in 
Trinity College, Dublin. She mentioned to me a very 
long letter from him, which she had often heard her hus- 
hand read te his friends, upon the commencement of 
Goldsmith’s celebrity. But this, with other things of 
more value, was unfortunately lost by an accidental fire, 
since her husband’s death. It appears that the beginning 
of his career was one continued struggle against adver- 
sity. Upon his first going to England, he was in such 
distress that he would have gladly become an usher to 
a country school; but so destitute was he of friends to 
recommend him that he could not without difficulty ob- 
tain even this low department. The master of the school 
scrupled to employ him, without some testimonial of his 
past life. Goldsmith referred him to his tutor at college 
for a character ; but all this while he went under a feigned 
name. From this resource, therefore, one would think 
that little in his favour could be ever hoped for. But he 
only wanted to serve a present exigency—an ushership 
was not his object. 

“In this strait, he wrote a letter to Dr. Radcliff, im- 
plering him, as he tendered the welfare of an old pupil, 
not to answer a letter which he would probably receive 
the same post with his own, from the schoolmaster. He 
added, that he had good reasons for concealing, both 
from him and the rest of the world, his name, and the 
real state of his case; every circumstance of which he 
promised to communicate upon some future occasion. 
His tutor, embarrassed enough to know what answer he 
should give, resolyed at last to give none. 
was poor Goldsmith snatched from between the horns of 
his present dilemma, and suffered to drag on a miserable 
life for a few probationary months. It was not till after 
his return from his rambles over great part of the world, 
and after having got some footing on this slippery globe, 
that he at length wrote to Dr. Radcliff, to thank him for 
not answering the schoolmaster’s letter, and to fulfil his 
promise of giving him a history of the whole transaction. 
It contained a comical narrative of his adventures, from 
leaving Ireland to that time. His musical talents had 
procured him a welcome reception wherever he went. 
My authority says, that her husband admired this letter 
more than any part of his works. But she would not 
venture to trust her memory in detailing particulars, 
which, after all, could not be so interesting but from his 
own manner of stating them.”* 

The situation of the schoo] where he obtained tempo- 
rary relief from absolute want, is not remembered. By 


And thus | 








* «Historical Survey of the South of Ireland.” 8vo. 





* St. James’s Chronicle, April 12—14, 1774. 








pression, The consideration shown him in the school, 
under such circumstances, was not likely to be great. 
His pride, seconded by disgust at the eccupation, proba- 
bly took the alarm ; and he was soon therefore again in 
London, equally friendless and distressed as before, but 
with a recollection of the miseries of his employment, 
that breaks out in various parts of his writings, and the 
application of which to his personal peculiarities, is 
immediately obvious in the supposed treatment of an 
usher : 

“ The truth is, in spite of all their labours to please, 
they are generally the laughing stock of the school. 
Every trick is played upon the usher; the oddity of his 
manners, his dress, or his language, are a fund of 
eternal ridicule ; the master himself now and then can- 
not avoid joining in the laugh, and the poor wretch, 
eternally resenting this ill usage, seems to live in a state 
of warfare with all the family.”’*—« After all the fatigues 
of the day,” he was in the habit of saying on other occa- 
sions, “the poor usher of an academy is obliged to sleep 
in the same bed with a Frenchman, a teacher of that 
language to the boys; who disturbs him every night, an 
hour, perhaps, in papering and filleting his hair, and 
stinks worse than a carrion, with his rancid pomatums, 
when he lays his head beside him on the bolster.” 

“ Upon my arrival in town, sir,” we are again told in 
the novel, « my first care was to deliver your letter of 
recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in little 
better circumstances than I. My first scheme, you 
know, sir, was to be usher at an academy, and I asked 
his advice on the affair. Our cousin received the pro- 
posal with a true sardonic grin. ‘Ay,’ cried he, ‘ this is 
indeed a very pretty career that has been chalked out for 
you. I have been an usher at a boarding school myself; 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather 
be under-turnkey in Newgate. J was up early and 
late: I was browbeat by the master, hated for my ugly 
face by the mistress, worried by the boys within, and 
never permitted to stir out, to receive civility abroad. 
But are you suse you are fit fer a school? Let me ex- 
amine you a little. Have you been bred apprentice to 
the business?’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Then you won’t do for a school. 
Can you dress the boys’ hair?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then you 
won’t do for a school. Have you had the small-pox ?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Then you won’t do for a school. Can you lie 
three ina bed?” ‘No.’ ‘Then you will never do fora 
school. Have you got a good stomach?’ « Yes,’ ‘ Then 
you will by no msans do for a school.’ ” 

His dependence now for a livelihood rested on such 
professional acquirements as eircumstances had best 
enabled him to make. Application was therefore made 
to several apothecaries, for the situation of assistant, but 
the same obstacles that operated against him at the 








academy, prevented his reception here. Ultimately, a 
chemist, said to have been named Jacob, and residing at 
the corner of Monument or Bell Yard, on Fish-street 
hill, taking compassion on his destitute condition, and 


pleased with the degree of chemical science he displayed, 
admitted him into his establishment.t Here he remained 
only a few months. Hearing that Dr. Sleigh was in 
London, he called, to renew his acquaintance, and was 


received with every demonstration of regard—or, in the 
words put into his mouth by a gentleman who knew him 
for several years, he is said to-have described their inter- 
view in the following manner: “ But, notwithstanding 
it was Sunday, and, it is to be supposed, in my best 
clothes, Sleigh scarcely knew me—such is the tax the 


unfortunate pay to poverty. However, when he did 
recollect me, I found his heart as warm as ever, and he 
shared his purse and friendship with me, during his con- 
tinuance in London.” 

At this time it appears he had not acquainted his 
friends in Ireland with his situation, a previous applica- 
tion to that quarter for pecuniary aid having failed ; 
rather, from want of the means, as it would seem, than 
diminution of their regard. His distress before being 
engaged by the chemist was therefore no doubt extreme, 
and such as, with all his buoyancy of spirit, to have 
produced the most gloomy reflections. In a subsequent 
letter to Mr. Hodson, it will be seen, he states his diffi- 





* Works, vol.i. Bee, No. VI. Essay on Education. 

+ The late Richard Sharp, Esq. remembered to have 
had the house pointed out to him, as he informed the 
writer, with an anecdote or two of the poet, which he 
had since forgotten. 
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culties in being “left without friends, recommendations, 
money, or impudence,” and claims some merit for not 
having had recourse to the “ friar’s cord, or the suicide’s 
halter.” If he was ever reduced, in England, to mingle 
with the lowest description of society, it was probably at 
this time ; for a late writer* asserts, on the authority, as 
he says, of the late Mr. George Langton, that Gold- 
smith, to the surprise of a circle of good company, once 
began a story in these words: “ When [ lived among 
the beggars of Axe Lane.” In this there may be some 
mistake or exaggeration; the unguarded nature of the 
man may have let fall expressions implying acquaintance 
with the habits of such persons, but not probably in the 
exact terms here put into his mouth. 

By the friendship of Dr. Sleigh and a few other ac- 
quvaintance, found in London, he was enabled to establish 
himself as physician, in an humble way, in Bankside, 
Southwark. Humility of appearance is not very fa- 
vourable to success in physic. His poorer neighbours 
indeed found him useful; but the rich, who could alone 
contribute to his support, usually expect some external 
display of wealth, as one of the evidences of successful 
practice, in the candidate for their confidence, because 
they rarely know any thing of his qualifications. His 
address likewise wanted that polish, while his honesty 
and candour despised that intrigue, which some of his 
brethren find convenient substitutes for talents. He had 
leisure, however, to turn his attention to literature, which 
formed, there is reason to believe, a more favourite pur- 
suit; and it possessed this advantage over his profession, 
that the exertion of industry and talent were sure of pro- 
curing at least some return, while in the former they 
could command none. ‘The assistance received from 
Sleigh, who, though kind, had little to spare, could not 
be considerable, and when he left London it necessarily 
ceased. Goldsmith was therefore thrown upon such 
resources as his ingenuity could supply. 

It was about this period he became acquainted with 
Richardson, the celebrated novelist. How, it does not 
clearly appear; but Dr. Kippis, who knew him early, in 
London, mentioned having a vague impression on his 
mind, that Goldsmith, while in practice, had been pro- 
fessionally attentive to one of the men employed in Rich- 
ardson’s printing-office, who lived in his vicinity, and 
that this accidental occurrence led to further intercourse. 
Such an acquaintance, at once an admired author and an 
eniinent printer, promised to be advantageous to a young 
writer, making his first start inte literature, and the op- 
portunity, we may believe, was not neglected. That he 
was ever received into the family of the lattter, on a 
footing of particular intimacy, is doubtful: the physician 
was then unknown and poor; the printer at the summit 
of reputation, and competently rich, And as there seems 
no reason to doubt that, in the intervals of professional 
employment, the former acted occasionally, in his estab- 
lishment, as corrector of the press—a fact known also to 
Boswell, though he does not state to whom—we may 
believe that he shared the hospitality and society of his 
employer. It was likewise through this channel, and 
about this time, that he became known to Dr. Young, 
author of the “ Night Thoughts ;” an honour of which 
he was afterwards accustomed, and justly, to boast. 

His connection with Richardson, which has been ques- 
tioned, seems nevertheless to be confirmed, by an inter- 
view, nearly at the same time, with his Edinburgh friend, 
Dr. Farr,who related their meeting, in the following terms: 

“From the time of Goldsmith’s leaving Edinburgh, 
in the year 1754, I never saw him until the year 1756, 
when I was in London attending the hospitals and 
lectures. Early in January, he called upon me, one 
morning before I was up—and, on my entering the room, 
I recognised my old acquaintance, dressed in a rusty full- 
trimmed black suit, with his pockets full of papers, which 
instantly reminded me of the poet in Garrick’s farce, of 
‘Lethe.’ After we had finished our breakfast, he drew 
from his pocket a part of a tragedy, which he said he 
had brought for my corre.\:on. In vain I pleaded in- 
ability, when he began to read—and every part on which 
I expressed a doubt as to the propriety was immediately 
blotted out. I then more earnestly entreated him not to 
trust to my judgment, but to the opinion of persons bet- 
ter qualified to decide on dramatic compositions; on 
which he told me he had submitted his productions, so 
far as he had written, to Mr. Richardson, the author of 


* Best’s Personal Recollections, p. 76. 





‘ Clarissa ;? on which I peremptorily declined offering 
another criticism upon the performance. 

“The name and subject of the tragedy have unfor- 
tunately escaped my memory ; neither do I recollect with 
exactness how much he had written, though I am in- 
clined to believe that he had not completed the third act. 
I never heard whether he afterwards finished it. In this 
visit, I remember his relating a strange, Quixotic scheme 
he had in contemplation, of going to decipher the inscrip- 
tions on the written mountains, though he was altogether 
ignorant of Arabic, or the language in which they might 
be supposed to be written. The salary of three hundred 
pounds per annum, which had been left for the purpose, 
was the temptation.” 

No trace of this production remains, or seems to have 
been known to his literary friends. The probability 
therefore is, that being unsatisfactory to himself, or to 
such as he thought proper to consult, it was destroyed : 
but the anecdote is characteristic of the same docility to 
criticism he ever displayed. An author is almost neces- 
sarily self-willed. What costs him some labour to 
execute, he is naturally willing to preserve ; and the art 
to blot, though a necessary, is often a painful operation. 
Neither can he be sure, unless the literary authority be 
high, that the judgment which simply corrects, is supe- 
rior to that which conceives and constructs; and when 
a man of undoubted genius submits to it, we have proofs 
at least of praiseworthy modesty. 

The anecdote is likewise worthy of notice, as furnish- 
ing another instance of the frequent practice of young 
poets, to start in the race for public applause with a 
tragedy ; adventuring thus in their literary nonage, upon 
an effort which experience and the most cultivated 
powers only can hope to render worthy of general ap- 
probation. An opinion indeed has gone forth, and ov- 
tained extensive, almost universal assent, that it is easier 
for a young author to write a good tragedy than a good 
comedy. Yet, judging from previous examples, what is 
the fact? The most popular comedies on the English 
stage, those of Congreve, Farquhar, and Sheridan, were 
written when their authors were comparatively young 
meu—while, on the other hand, there is scarcely an in- 
stance, perhaps, indeed, not one, of a tragedy written by 
an inexperienced writer, keeping possession of the 
stage, or even exciting any high degree of admiration, in 
the closet. 

An acquaintance, from Ireland, already familiar to the 
reader, also recognised the poet in the metropolis, in the 
same year. “ My father,” writes the Rev. Thomas 
Beatty, Rector of Moira, in Ireland, in a communication 
on this subject, “met Goldsmith in London, during a 
visit to that capital, about the year 1756. He was dressed 
according to the fashion of the day, in a suit of green 
and gold, but old and tarnished ; and his shirt and neck- 
cloth appeared to have been worn at least a fortnight. 
He said he was practising physic, and doing very well.” 

A ludicrous story, told of him at this period, after- 
wards reached the ears of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
repeated it to one of their mutual friends, a lady, who, 
to the delight of one of her acquaintance, can still detail 
the anecdote, and through whom it is, with much more 
information, communicated to the reader. In conformity 
to the prevailing garb of the day for physicians, Gold- 
smith, unable probably to obtain a new, had procured a 
second-hand velvet coat ; but, either from being deceived 
in the bargain, or by the subsequent accident, a corisider- 
able breach in the left breast was obliged to be repaired 
by the introduction of a new piece. ‘This had not been 
so neatly done as not to be apparent to the close observ- 
ation uf his acquaintance, and such persons as he visited 
in the capacity of medical attendant: willing, therefore, 
to conceal what is considered too obvious a symptom of 
poverty, he was accustomed to place his hat over the 
patch, and retain it there carefully during the visit ; but 
this constant position becoming noticed, and the cause 
being soon known, occasioned no little merriment at his 
expense. 

While struggling for an existence, which we may 
well believe precarious, he found amusement in the 
society of such former fellow students in Edinburgh as 
accident threw in his way—some of whom, like himself, 
were seeking an establishment in London. Among 
others, was the son of Dr. John Milner, a dissenting 
minister, who kept a classical school of eminence, at 
Peckham, in Surrey. Satisfied of his fitness for the 
situation, and desirous of advancing the interests of his 





family, as well as of relieving, what he soon perceive 
to be, the destitute condition of his friend, this gentle. 
man proposed to Goldsmith to officiate for a time jp 
charge of the establishment of his father, then suffer} 

under severe illness. The proposition was accepted. | 
ensured, until something better should offer, at leas 
security from starvation; “for all his ambition,” as he 
says on another occasion, “ was now to live,”—while 
the circumstances under -vhich it was offered, promised 
a considerate attention to his comforts and feelings, of 
which, on a previous Occasion, he had found the want, 

His removal thither, supposed by Bishop Percy to 
have taken place in 1758, really occurred toward the end 
of 1756, or the beginning of the following year. Miss 
Milner, daughter of his employer, asserted, so lately as 
the beginning of the present century, that he continued 
about three years in their house. This we know, from 
the evidence of his own letters, to be in part erroneous, 
excepting, we believe, what is not unlikely to have oc. 
curred, from the illness of Milner being of a fluctuated 
and protracted neture, that his residence was rather occa. 
sional than constant. She likewise said he came to 
them from Richardson, with whom he had some, she 
knew not what, connection, and of whom ke spoke in 
terms of regard. By the verbal account of Mrs. Hodson 
to Mr. Handcock, the first letter of her brother to her 
relatives, after quitting the continent, was written from 
this school. 

All that is distinctly remembered of him here may be 
comprised within a short detail. He was considered to 
be, according to Miss Milner, what he scoffingly alludes 
to in his writings as one of his own negative qualifica- 
tions, véry good-natured; played tricks somewhat fa- 
miliar, and occasionaily a little coarse, upon the servants 
and boys; told very entertaining stories; and found 
frequent amusement in his flute. With the scholars he 
was a favourite, being ever ready to indulge them in 
certain, not very expensive, indeed, schoolboy dainties, 
whenever his pecuniary means permitted; and he was 
not over strict in that discipline which, however neces- 
sary to observe, a man of amiable disposition occasion- 
ally feels reluctant to enforce. His benevolent feelings 
appeared always active; mendicants rarely quitted him 
without relief; and a tale of distress roused all his sym- 
pathies. His small supplies were thus exhausted, fre- 
quently before the stated salary became due, when Mrs. 
Milner would say to him, with a smile, upon application 
for an advance,—“ You had better, Mr. Goldsmith, let 
me take care of your money, asI do for some of the 
young gentlemen.” T'o which he would reply, in the 
same spirit of good humour, “ In truth, madam, there is 
equal need.” 

One of the pupils, particularly noticed by him for pos- 
sessing promising talents, and who ever after felt a strong 
regard for his tutor, was the late Samuel Bishop, Esq. of 
London, in whose family a few traditional notices of his 
peculiarities are still remembered. Always sociable, and 
ready to join in whatever was going forward, his good 
nature led him to mingle in the sports of the boys, and 
submit to their wit, or even to their reproof, for occasional 
want of dexterity. In such a rude community, however, 
familiarity has its disadvantages, by the opening it affords 
to youthful insubordination or impertinence—an instance 
of which is recorded. When amusing his younger com- 
panions during play hours with the flute, and expatiating 
on the pleasures derived from music, in addition to its 
advantages in society as a gentlemanlike acquirement, a 
pert boy, looking at his situation and personal disad- 
vantages with something of contempt, rudely replied to 
the effect that he surely could not consider himself a 
gentleman ; an offence which, though followed by in- 
stant chastisement, disconcerted and pained him ex- 
tremely. 

Of that simplicity or absence of mind so well known 
as one of his characteristics, Mr. Bishop mentioned an 
amusing instance when they met several years after- 
wards in the streets of London; for which and the pre- 
ceding anecdote the writer is indebted to his son, the 
Rev. H. Bishop, chaplain to the Archbishop of Dublin. 

« After an interval of some years, my father, while 

mother, to whom he was 
and addressing him, an 
was de- 





